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THE SINGING FISH OF BATTICALOA - Ceylbn Lagoon Mystery 

The singing fish of the lagoon of Batticaloa in East Ceylon are world 
famous. On every moonlit night scores of tourists and local inhabitants 
set out in boats to waters near Elephant Rock to listen to the fish 
-orchestra. People press their ears to the gunwale of the bcmt after 
rowing has ceased and they hear fish singing 1 . 

The sound resembles the tvranging of a jew’s harp or of a cello when 
tanged, varying in tone from medium tenor to deep bass with a number of 
intermediate notes. Others have compared it to the hum of bees accompanied 
by an occasional low note. Scientists have recently lowered microphones irtto 
the water and taken recordings - the singing was 30 powerful that 
amplifier volume had to be reduced to less than half. 

Emerson Tennent, one of the authorities on Ceylon, points out that 
similar sounds are heard under water at come places on the Western coast of 
India, especially in the harbor of Bombay. At Caldera in Chile musical 
sounds are said to issue from the water near the landing place. Since the 
sounds are stationary at several points he was inclined to believe that 
they are produced by molluscs and not by fish. Other authorities disagree. 
The Karanural fish in the lagoon are capable of making sounds when caught. 
There is no reason to suppose that a fish that makes sounds out of water 
cannot sing in his own element 1 . Mr Stanley C-reen sp4nt several nights at 
Menmunai when his boat developed engine trouble. H6 was treated to such a 
concert by the fish that he could not sleep. 

Some people have put forward the theory that the sound is caused when 
water passes through the bodies of certain mobilises. 

Indeed fame awaits the men who can clear up the mystery of the Singing 
Fish of Batticaloa which has baffled observers for more than a century. 





* THE LOST TRAVELLER* IE BRITAIN 


By Tambimuttu 


After several months of Being shanghaied in the villages of Mayfair and 

MaryleBone (London’s like a Chinese nest of Boxes , principality within 

principality, village within village) I discovered that the Englishman's castle 

is indeed his hone, But that the *PuB* (diraunitive for PuBlio House) is his 

ancestral fount of pleasure, excitement and merriment. I discovered this after 

months of aimless wandering, so I Jtecord it now with some notes on puB etiquette, 

tantrums and customs, so that others who have not yet Been to that part of 

Britain* s 

the world, may find this fount of/British sociability sooner. 

The pub is a place where "all the goodness of malt and hops" (Brewer's Ad») 
is conveyed through copper tuBing, from an underground cellar to the hilarious 
company in a superior room. The goodness from malt and hops is vaguely called 
'Beer*, But no gentleman id Ms right senses would call it just that. 

Since with all their ingenuity tha English have invented four Kinds, mild. 
Bitter, Bass and ale to spout from their pumps, it is more proper when ordering 
them, to lean on the counter, fling a coin down, and murmur in your most 
subterranean deep voice (supposed to have originated in one of two famous 
British Universities) "Bass please", "Bitter please", "Ale please" or "Mild 
please". The Beer may Be too lukewarm for your taste. But it will have plenty 
of British Body to it, since it’s proper to ignore waistlines when Beer’s in 

the descendant. 

One should stick to these simple forms of ordering if you would Be an 
initiate into the Great English Habit. On no account whould you Be tempted 
into imitating your anighbour who may exclaim, "Bog's Nose, please’" A Bog’s 


Hose contains the goodness of juniper "berries, "besides "beer; and it can "be pretty 
lethal. 

That is if you can get to the "bar, Except in the country where one has more 
space, British pubs will only afford you space for two crushed feet. Humans, 
thick like bamboos in the clump will bar you approach, and it isonly by elbowing 
one’s wgy through, with a deft "Excuse me," flung here, and a quick "Excuse me," 
flung there, after cunningly placing well-timed jabs in the hon-bony part of bodies, 
will you emerge near the fountain-head of beer. 

At this point, the etiquette of pubbing demands that you firmly seize the 
slightest rift nfxksstKX in cohorts of self-styled beef-eaters (on hoofs and on 
stools) guarding th6 bar, and that you lever your body in with pushes and jabs to 
the right and left. You are now permitted to bang the bar, ring the glass, beat 
a tattoo on the wood with a coin, or coins, shout, and in other ways make a nuisance 
of yourself — anyhow*. 2 he best trained in nuisance-value will get served first. 

Having shown your dashing love for beerage (which like the peerage clicks in 
Britain) you may now relax playing a game of darts or shove-ha’penny. If you 
linger-longer on and busk on by the players in the bar, your eyes popping up in 
admiration like roasting com, they will soon enough ask you to muddle l$l 

So far I have but touched on the four-ale bars which are the delight of the 
English labouring classes, as well as many of the gentry. But these rules also 
hold good for the other public houses ip. in London, the more famous country inns, 
and the large swashbuckling modem pubs at the junction of arterial roads outside 
London, 

Mayfair pubs, at least the kajority of them, demand a different tteatment. 
Dressed to the nines (in pin-stripes if possible) with felt hat, a sober tie, pipe 
and stick, it is best to take root in one spot, and with proper hauteur stare past 
people’s noses, as if they were beneath your notice. The more elusive and 
exclusive you look, and the more you ignore them, the mere will they notice you. 
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This variation of the Garbo tactics does work, you will dind, if you are in 
any way Garbo-minded, 

The advance to the bar whould be performed but seldom, and then only with 
deliberate, slow, measured steps, and with due regard for the crease of your 
trousers. Everybody will notice you. You should next quietly and firmly 
deposit your coin on the counter, shrinking from contact with everyone, and say 
as if carelessly, and if possible coyly (if you are that way inclined) "Bitter 
please" or "Mild please", since one says please in Britain on the slightest 
provocation. At other times the waiter may be used who should tacdti always be 
tipped adquately but not liberally since that would be ostentatious and so 
un-British. 

There are many other kinds of London pubs, like the pndsy progeny of famous 
Dirty , I)ick , s of old. It would be useless however to advise you about them, 
since even the experts there have fallen foul of current etiquette, uttered many 
a gaffe, or landed outside on the pavement on their rumps. Such pubs should be 
hegotiated by degrees . But it is only individual experience that will teach you 
how. 

As in America it is correct that you stand as many rounds as possible to 
your friends, and include yourself in all the rounds that each one of them 
will return. But beware of strangers who will ask you to drink with them* 
Strangers (unless they are properly introduced by a relative or intimate) turn 
out to be utter bores who are nowhere welcome in the pubs of the neighbourhood. 
They may even walk out on you with a pretty excuse just after you have bought 
them three beers to their two. You never know. Such men will repeat the 
Machiavellianism in six different pubs of an evening, and be the better lined 
for six sparkling beers they have not paid for, British wisdom taught me that 
no one is a stranger in a "local" unless he is an inveterate drink-filcher or 


beer-snatcher 



There are "besides strangers who have heard of your stamping ground and have 
deliberately set out to trap you. "Have a beer* they will say, and you are 
done for when you do. Their "business will soon he out, and you will then he 
pickled not only with your 07m, hut their problems as well. It is sound 
policy never to accept drinks from strangers. 

When he knows what to look for it is easy for a tourist to spot a British 
pub. Besides dim interiors stuffed with people, they all sport signboards 
outside in many colours with a variety of strange legends on them — Jfea. H 2 £. 
MBd. The ooked Egg. The King’s Head a£d Eif&.t £gJM. HtUL fifiS J&S. 

Pnnnii . phrwfi mind Mice. The •Rfl.rbarv Ape. . Many of them besides have 

Elizabethan timbered facades. 

One day a dark, foreign-looming gentleman stopped me in the middle of 
Oxford Street. 

"Could you pliss tell me where Whisshy lss?" he asked. 

’tWhiseky?" I said. 

"Yes, Whisshyl" 

"Whisshy? Whi3shy?" And then it dawned on me. "Hal You mean The Wheatsheaf 
don’t you?" 

"That iss," he said, and I directed him. After years of pub-orawling in 
the megalopolis (in my case eleven) you become an authority on pub names. One 
qiay even collect them and become famous on a single pamphlet of puh names, as 
many people have done. Bubs are collected in England along with cigarette 
cards, period furniture and horse brass, and many of them are ancient. 

Each pub has, you will find, its permanent Fixture of whom there are one 
or two in residence according to the year and season. He usually stands 
rooted to one end of the bar at the very same spot, day after day. He enjoys 
a certain measure of influence with the publican in that his cheques are 
cashed even though they ’bounce’ often’. It is sound policy to cultivate him 










since he is always ready with welcome-ha-has and guffawing which makes one feel 
at home when it is really thousands of miles away. 

Then there are the Familiar Landmarks who provide the perfect orchestration 
and heightened decor for jolly drinking. Parting here and there in the dim 
interior they are itinerant permanent Fixtures, The Chap on Leave usually 
mates a "bee line for them to confront them with many endearments and gin-and- 
limes. The Familiar Landmarks scintillate on such occasions. 

There was that minute, cheerful grand-mother of eighty I remember who 
floated into The Wheataheaf during the first air-raids on London, since she 
had decided that now she liked company. She appeared every day, regular as 
international squabbles, carrying a large black bag. She seated herself at a 
table and produced an immense alarm clock out of the bag which confronting her, 
ogled her all evening. Tlok, took,$iok tock, as loud as can be. The morning 
and evening papers next came tumbling out and staBEg ariai t i^ rmi±h xkI ™ k x feM la e ms x 
pin-carbonated with Black Guinesa she busied herself with solving the day’s 
crosswords. Soon she became a Familiar Landmark with the year’s young ones 
tripping over each other to buy her the occasional extra bottle she allowed 
herself, as the sirens wailed, and doodle-bugs crashed. Though she never 
the alarm she left the pub promptly on the dot of ten. 

She Bohemian pubs of Bloomsbury, Soho and Chelsea produce some rare fauna 
worth the stalking. In each of them there is a Money Bags I who is worth 
cultivating. His arrival ie anxiously awaited daily by the Improvidents 
and the Casual Salesmen of Brio-a-Brac whose pockets bulge with Swiss 
cow-bells, old cigarette lighters, Dresden china etc. There is pandemonium if 

Money Bags II enters at the same time. 

The Oxford and Cantabrigian Young Colts pay flying visits to these pubs. 

They wish to experience Life while the permanent Fixtures, The Familiar 
Landmarks, the demi-mondes and artists relieve them of their surplus cash. 
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A polite atmosphere spasmodically pullulates like yeast-cells when they are 
present, or often just blows aUbfcn ijbfc® the Niagara fit to knock you down. 

When they are absent people make do with the Nice Englishman of the Day who 
will hare some such name as Humphrey Hare. They give the pub a nice English 
social uplift though some of them have names like Stewart Scott. And eagerly is 
the New American Arrival greeted. Though in peace-time they have no army pay, 
their dollars buy Pirams Nos, 1 - 5 as easily, if the beer runs out or becomes 
summer-stale. 

Then there are the Young Rimbauds, with long hair and a fistful of poems, 
adhering like nasty burrs to the Young Editors, Their magazines com® out at 
least once — if at all. The Artists* Model and the Windmill Girl (from 
strip-tease theatre of that name) are also moth* s candles together with the 
Eccentric fainter and the Lunatic Author who carries his MSS wrapped round his 
walking stick with elastic. It is also worthwhile remembering that when the 
Famous Poet who is also The Drunk falls flat on his face it is not worth worrying 
overmuch since he is only adding to his reputation. 

A last word to intending travellers. ?*hen choosing pubs for one*s personal 
delectation in London’s villages it is nice to remember that Mayfair is for 
Sliokers and a Certain Type of Lady, Marylebone for Middlebrows and B.B.C. boys, 
Chelsea for the Established artist, Hampstead for cpen-Air Fiends, Bloomsbury for 
High Intellectuals and Blue Stockings, Camden Town for Honest Workers and Barrow 
Boys, Kensington for Conservatives and the Aristocracy, and Fitzrovia (Fitzroy 
and Charlotte Streets) for Lovers of the Fine Idea. "Live Low and Aim High" 
is the Fitzrovian motto. 

If you are yourself one of those people searching for a new Fine Idea, 

Fitzrovia is to be thvvvaghly recommended. Old Hands there remember the insistent 
then 

sussurus and/fierce bursting of Vlftndham Lewis* Vorticism, TJJ.Hulme’s Imagism, 

Sir Herbert Read»s Surrealism, Naum Gabo’s Constructivism and Mr Rayner 
Heppenstall*s Existentialists, There was also one Mr Toni del Renzio*s "Boo". 
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What a showerl For weeks they said "Boo is coming," "Boo will get you if you 
don’t watch out," "Boo is everywhere," "Everything is Boo," and then we were 
asked "Who is Boo?" "Where is Boo?" "What is Boo?" The word "BOO" and hooist 
slogans ware scribbled everywhere, thou^i I never discovered what it stood for. 

It was something intangible that had passed me by, 

"Boo" had a short life indeed. But some other words favoured by Fitzrovia 
like "allergic", "Objective Reporting" and "Catalyst" had triumphant careers 
subsequently — even in the provinces. 

Travel they say braadens the mind, but few Journeys can broaden the mind 
as suddenly and permanently, and bless it with a Fine Idea, as an unescorted 
tour of Fitzrovia*s pubs, however lost you might feel at first. 

For those who would like to adventure the Great English Habit I would 
recommend the beer called "Bitter" which is blond and full of the tangy resins 
of the hop cones of Kent, You will often notice the bleached cone bracts 
floating in the beer. The best "Bitter" I have had in London came from 
yhi tm a«ir in Highgate (the cellar which is cut deep down in living rock conditions 
the beer beautifully). The York Minster in Soho, The Marquess of Granby in King 
William IT Street off Trafalgar Square, and The Hog in the Pound by Bond Street 
Subway, The cellars of this last pub are directly over an underground tributary 
of the Thames which chills and sweetens the beer, and the pomps work day and 
night to keep the water out. Some people prefer the "Bitter" mixed with "Mild" 
which is a mellifluous brown ale. It removes the astringent, resinatod flavour 
of the "Bitter". 

Other pubs I can recommend from much loving association with them: (1) , 33 ns, 
gi>i * n’hn'ry ft-mfl i n gt, Martin* s Lane to those interested in theatre. (2) T*^ 

Stag*a Head in Hew Cavendish Street for thosse interested in broadcasting and 
television. (3) The wheataheag.Blaek Horse and The Fitzroy Tavern behind 
Tottenham Court Boad for people who wish to ohserve Bloomsbury Bohemians in 
action. (4) The York Minster in Soho for gourmets and Franoophiles (50 The Cross 
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MZ1» King*a H«ad and Eight Balia . The L ord N el son. and The Antelope in Chelsea 
since they are the artists* life of this arty quarter. (6) Queen*a Bar in 
Leceiater Square for those interested in the aristocracy. (7) The Wind sor Castle 
in Hotting Hill date for huntin* shootin* and fishin* folk. (8) The Museum Tavern 
8114 3fre Plough near the British Museum for people who wish to meet writers and 




publishers, (9) The Highlander near Soho Square for those interested in 
documentary films. 

People who wish to taste beer as she was brewed in the 16th century may take 
a short subway ride to Richmond in Surrey where a small barrel of tbe pale amber 
stuff is neatly balanced on wooden blocks on the counter. Who knows, it»s waiting 
for you, maybe t 
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Dear Lloyd, ,y H 

\ •' / 

Herewith paraphls t promised. Look first at page 28 and then 13 -17. 

lie rewi tit souie further outlines. 


(1) THE PHILOSOPHY) OF NUDISM - what has it to teach us? 


You take London Underground to Watford Junction, there catch a 521 or 351 "bus to 
lye Land, you walk down the peaceful country lane and you will come across a 
notice NOD 1ST COLONY - Keep Out. You walk to a cool gate-h&use and you are 
astonished to see two of the prettiest girls you have ever seen one a blond and 
the other a brunette without any clothes on. rliey smile you welc&oe and are 
perfectly at ease. They put you at ease too. You pay about 30 cents entrace money 
and walk you the drive of the largest/nudist colony in Bngland - SPJBITTATZ. 

You see grown-ups and children of all ages all over the place, completely natural 
and unashamed, without any clothes on - but they keep on their shoes. 

You go to the dressing shed and undress and wander round yourself, The batning 
pool where everyone is happy, ^he woods where there are lovers, The tennis courts. 
Dance-hall with nude couples dancing. The restaurant rath nude waitresses one of 
them a negress who looks no different to anyone else with no clothes on. Massed 
drill of nude men end women, with a female physical instructor. Some of the 
exercises are really suggestive, people lounging about having tea. 

For about a dollar you j»on&d hir6 a chalet for the night. The poor boy I met 
who brought his own tent every week end pitched it by the volley-ball court, end 
cook6d his own meals. Others brought caravans. 5fea About a hundred families are 
permanently resident there having built themselves bungalows - some of them 
converted caravans. All the gardens are full of beautiful bodies. Aesthetic. 

Account of about a dozen visits there, as well as to two other nudist colonies 
in England. What seems to me good in nudism. 

Founder of SjELPLATZ a venerable bearded idealist. Other planes dens of vice. 
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Amorous adventures there. The girls there who $rg§ went to nudist conventions in 
Germany and Prance. 

Here are taken the nude photos in natural surroundings for publication in 
English magazines. How nrarrs films are developed in camp itself and passed 
to owner only if the patriarch approves. 


'file philosophy of the nudist move:i nt and its history in various countries. 
2MEH PHOTOS can easily he obtained by writing to SPIEL?LATZ. 


/ 


o 






n 






(2) HUNTING THS BIGGSST FISH HT THP V/QRLD 





Account of the curious hobby of my friend Gavin Maxwell, grandson of two Dulses and 
cousin of Elizabeth II of England. Bought R.A.E rescue cruiser, fitted with 
harpoon gun, had to evolve his own technique to cathh basking sharks of North 
Sea which had never been caught before. They are the biggest fish in the world.’ 
Bought island in Hebrides, erected factory to process skin, and sought to find 
commercial market for the meat. He sent a cube of the flesh to London’s Billingsgate 
market and journeyed down after a week to find result. J ’be fish-nongef said ^ 

"Sir, I asked for fish, but I did not ask for t horn ali veV 1 And there was the 
cub6 of flesh still liaving twitchings and nervous spasms, Gavin used to decapitate 
the great heads of the fish, disenbcitelZ them, and after a week the^fig body was 
still twitching/ on the beach where he had left them to rot since he had not yet 
found a commercial use for the fish. 

Special, technique evolved by Gavin to harpoon them. The great tail3 could 
have smashed the boat. 

Account of specially thrilling hunts. Anecdotes. How scientists from all 
over the world came to his Hebridean island to study the fish for the first time. 
Their breeding habits, sirasrfeHrEyxsr anatomy etc unknown till then. 

This is a thrilling saga of real big-gish hunting. Innumerable photos available 
from Gavin Maxwell, 

-(3) THS BIGGEST SADISTIC EILL3E I HATED TEST 

It is strong6 that I have met the two greatest sadistic ki'lefs of modem times 
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a few days "back ?tzz a 

in England - Heath, the Hiller and Christie who/was condemnad to he i 

But Heath was the more inter sting and the more xxxxtsz sadistic. We used to 

drink every day at the Lord Poison in Chelsea, and after the pubs closed there 


J 


in the famous Hag* s Head at Knight sbridge. He looked and behaved the perfect 
gentleman. He was then in E,A.P,uniform. 




V 




His last victim was Margery Gardiner whose stomach he ripped opne vdth a 


tin opener. She was a friend of mine who used to visit me often in my flat at 
Oakley Gardens, ^he was a p 06 t. “he used to send me her poems end I edited one of 
the leading poetry magazines in England (Poetry London). 

It is strange that all the time we were drinking together H6ath had the nipples 
lie had bitten off his former victim in his pockets’. 








khe story of his arrest and the unfolding of hi3 half dozen murders. Bhe 


intricate plans he laid for the seduction and killing of girls. His many meetings 
with his victims and how he eventually did in each of them, ^he action is fact 
and dramatic in every instance. 

How his handsome face made him a national hero even at the time of his hanging. 
His dramatic last hours as he read as usual and drank his customary beer. 

I could write you a fin6 book-length feature on this, mi: liany photos are 
available of himself and his victims and his haunts. 


Hope these ideas appeal to you. 
In great haste. 

Yours, 

Tit L • 


P.S. In the nudist colony one of the small girls asked me "why is your skin brown?" 
"F r om the East," I said. "Are you a nan or a woman"was her next question. Suppose 
she had always decided tads by the length of the hair, many Easterners prefer long 
hair. 



1 GOLDEN TREASURY OF INDIAN VERSE 
Compiled t»y Tambimuttu 


To this day there is not a single anthology of representative Indian 
verse on the market. Not even 6f Sanscrit verse. This took remedies the 

defect. 

Selections from 1,500 B.C. to present day. From Assamese, Bengali, 
English, Gu^erati, Hindi, Kannada, Maithili, Malayalam, Marathi, Orija, 
pun.iabi, Sanscrit, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 

Emphasis on secular rather than religious verse. Extracts from 
astronomical, mddical and mathematical treatises. Selections from hooks on 

dance and drama, erotics, zoology eye. 

Majority of poems translated hy editor in collaboration with 

others. He is himself a reader in Sanscrit and Tamil. 

Compiler edited Poetry London . Editions Poetry London Books, 

Poetry in Wartime (Faber and Faber 1 ), poetry selections for quarterly 
Modem Rgading (Nicholson and Watson^, T.S.Eliot, a Symposium 
(Henry Regnery, Chicago). Two books of poems. 

Compiler has broadcast in the European Service of All India Radio 

on Indian V6rs6. Eight broadcasts. 
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V. BOMBAY - THE GATEWAY TO INDIA 

" . X 

There are few more "beautiful and impressive sights than the approach "by air 
or sea to Bombay - the Gateway of India, Its p pearl-necklace* waterfront with 
yachts skimming over the water, its harbour dotted with green islands and 
protected by great hills leaning to the water*s edge, the lavishly colourful 
kaleidoscope of its, streets, parks and marine drives, the charm of its 
winding bazaars make it different from any other town outside India, and India 
herself has nothing quite like it, 2000 years ago it was famous as Gharlpuri 
"Queen of the Western Ocean" which is the the Elephanta of today famous for the 
Hindu carvings. Today Bombay is urbs prima in India, a busy, modern city 
located on world sea and air routes. 

Lavishly illustrated with photographs in my possession the incredible mosaic 
of Bombay, a strange mixture of East and West, strange customs, colourful 
clothes and people will interest American readers. In it will also be described 
the environs of Bombay like Karla where there are rock-dut temples of the 
sdcond century B.C., chiselled out of the living rock, and Kanheri with the 
110 Buddhist caves dating from about 1st century B,C. Sculptures of male and 
female figures are of incredible beauty. 

Some observations will also be made on Prohibition nritxttx which is in 
force in Bombay and its effects. Social Reforms and Uplift of the Backward 
classes. Education, Agriculture, Irrigation projects, Local self-government. 
Industries and Communications, and Labour and Housing, 

Photos and descriptions of of the ascent by winding mountain railway to 
the hill-nest of Matheran, paradise of nature lovers, and trips among fecxx 
Bombay*s palm-clustered islands, intringuing creeks and old sea fortresses 
will make the article kbuck comprehensive. 
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mm vi. DELHI - THE CAPITAL OF INDIA 

with 

The article "begins with am interview/*£ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
i*±*±KXxaf Minister of India, There are innumberable photographs to 
illustrate the progress of the article, 

Delhi is one of the world*s greatest imperial cities... successive hordes 
of conquerors from the north-west, Graeco-Bactrian, Kushans, Sythians, 

Turks, Pathans and Moghuls, Europeans have made it the heart of Alu. an empire. 

A short history of Delhi is given and the eight cities of Delhi are described 
culminating with New Delhi ta±±± built in 1911 by Lutyens. 

The Bed Fort is described, symbol of Moghul glory of which a Persian couplet 
says "If -ttrcrrg Paradise be on the face of the Earth, it is this - it is this, 
it is this”. The harem with innumerable fountains, cascades, turkish bath etc, 
the two audience halls onje of which contained the famous Peacock Throne 
richest throne in the world, the Pearl Mosque, accounts of the luxurious 
Moghul way of life, th* paper thin carvings on marble screens etc recapture 
a past fairy-tale age. The Chandni Chowk the centre for jewellers and 
gold and silver smiths, once renowned as the richest street in the world la 
described as well as Architectural glories and their fascinating history 
- the Jama Masjid, one of the noblest buildings in India, the tomb of Humayun, 
the Kutb Minar regarded as one of the most perfect tower3 in the world, and 
the Iron Pillar which is a metallurgical marvel showing that the manufacture 
of steel was invented in India several centuries before rax it was known 
elsewhere. 

Imperial Delhi as she was known, end mddern Delhi are so interesting that 
the slightest account of them will make fascinating reading. Embellished with 
photos in my possession American readers should be ratxras&xhy entranced by 
the perfect beauty of Delhi and her very important function in present-day 


India, 






Americans, 
By Tambimuttu. 


flNtlTA/N 


That student of the human comedy,-George Orwell, o nce rep eated a cruel 
joke about the fynericsns in his weekly column for iW^MtWHBevan's 
paper, that was against the strict rules of modern etiquette. 



George's spectacles were of course pinkj verging on red, and fo|_ 

e'ach bull in a meadow spcke enormities of a kind, they never di<TTt> me. 

However George’s joke is funny, even though it is not tnre and it is 

worth repeating, . , 

j sh 

During the last war en EnglfipcA wit, who scintillated nightly in the 
drawing rooms of the upper-crust intelligentsia (by which I mean the 
smart boys who only dabbled in art. and were old stocks wall rooted 
in the material goods of the world) was asked by a friand,*How have 
you found our new guests-en-ixasse, the G.I.'s?”. 

"I find them civilised and courteous. I have found them perfect 
gentleman”, the wag replied without hesitation; and then added as an 
after thought,*1 did’nt mean the white ones, you know}* 

The blatant witticism needs no rejoinder, but it does show that 
the Americans are to be considered a race apart. The nett result of the 
largest mass emigration in history, due to potato blights, religious 
persecution, and sheer boredom with the low dives and drawing-rooms 
of Europe, they are still a homogeneous product with distinguishing 
birth marks, trade-marks and other marks. 

Firstly there is the American roll. We have all seen it from the 
Boulevard St, Germain to Mahatma Gandhif. Roacfo, hot quite like the 
goose-3tep, verging on the LambetwValk unaccountably mixed up with 
the mincing strut of the Parisian mannequin at a Spring Show, the 
American Roll is both dignified and electric like a cage-full of 
monkeys. 


You must have observed the jittery progress of the tightly and 
fashionably wrapped rumps and torsos, arms waving, cameras jiggling, 
necks darting this way and that.like a toy tortoise’ flip-flapping 
down fc\ain Street. ' * 6 


Americans love Main -Street, and it is always a gay day and May day 
for them in Main street, with corn-cobs, candy, and all the kiddies 
around. But for sheer dignity it is difficult to beat the American Roll 
when it composes itself before the Masterpieces of Europe-the Sfee 
Masterpiecelof St. Pater, *s the Masterpiece of Breughel the Younger, 
the Masterpiece of the Eiffel Tower,"Aw, that was good. And even the 
tightly caparisoned rump and pointing forearm will wiggle with pleasure, 
for Americans are able to wiggle all portions of theiir anatomy, at ' 
will, as they talk. 

Then there is the American Voice that issues from somewhere between 
the bridge of the nose and the tip. It is the chief export of America 
at the moment to the starry-eyed youth of the world. Nosed and rumbling 
like Mr. Stephenson’s Rocket, it is yet fruity and rich like Beaujolais, 
my favourite wins, for hot weather. 


But, finally, it is the American Mind that is important. It is usually 
named mammoth, collossal, breath-taking. It is etiquette to declare it 
to be all comprehensive like one of Mr. Samuel Goldwyn’s spectacles, 
and it is correct to shriek it in the best Oxfordase, Congolese or 
Sinhalese at every lull in the conversation, that it is the very sun 
of air flays.. 

It is Irilfr-eiy, life-giving. It is sparkling. Thera is no musty comer 
it will not light.^ts curiogity will search out the mouse as well as 
St. Paul’s. It will catch fire as much for a newt, as for a foreign 
princess with an abracadabra name. 

For the American Mind is built on the/lines of, a Max Factor beauty 
chest, and it must always be well charged . Thatas why the world will 
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smart boys who only dabbled in art. and ware old stocks wall rooted 
in the material goods of the world) was asked by a fnend, How have 
you found our new guests-en-flnasse, the G.I.'s?". 


»»I find them civilised and courteous, I have found them perfect 
gentlemen", the wag replied without hesitation; and then added as an 
after thought,«I did'nt mean the white ones, you know*’ 

The blatant witticism needs no rejoinder, but it does show that 
the Americans are to be considered a race apart. The nett result o t -he 
largest mass emigration in history, due to potato blights, .religious 
persecution, and sheer boredom with the low dives and drawing-rooms 
of Europe, they are still a homogeneous product with distinguishing 
birth marks, trade-maiks and other marks. 

Firstly there is the American roll. We have all seen it from the 
Boulevard St. Geimaia to Mahatma Gandhi | Roe^ Viot quite like the 
goose-step, verging on the Lambetnkalk unaccequitably mixed up wi th 
the mincing strut of the Parisian Mannequin at a Spring Show, the 
American Roll is both dignified and electric like a cage-full of 
monkeys, 


You must have observed the jittery progress of the tightly and 
fashionably wrapped rumps and torsos, arms waving, cameras Jiggling, 
necks darting this way and that.like a toy tortoise'flip-flapping 
down fc\ain Street. 


Americans love Main Street, and it is always a gay day and May day 
for them in Main street, with corn-cobs, candy, and all the kiddies 
around. But for sheer dignity it is difficult to beat the Amer ica n Roll 
when it composes itself before the Masterpieces of Europe-the twe 
Masteroiecdof St. Pater, *s the Masterpiece of Breughel the Younger, 
the Masterpiece of the Eiffel Tower,"Aw, that was good. And even the 
tightly caparisoned rump and pointing forearm will wiggle with pleasure, 
for Americans are able to wiggle all portions of the^ir anatomy, at 

W1 ^Then^there if - the American Voice that issues from somewhere between 
the bridge of the nose and the tip. It is the chief expert of America 
at the moment to the starry-eyed youth of the world. Nosed and rumbling 
like Mr. Stephenson's Rocket, it is yet fruity and rich like Beaujolais, 
my favourite wins, for hot weather. 


But, finally, it is the American Mind that is important. It is usually 
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named mammoth, collossaL, breath-taking. It is etiquette to declare it 
to be all comprehensive like one of Mr. Samuel Gcldwyn s spectacles, 
and it is correct to shriek it in the best Oxfordese, Congolese or 
Sinhalese at every lull in the conversation, that it is the vary sun 
of air days, v , 

It is UtoJhy, life-giving. It is sparkling. There is no musty comer 
it will not light.'its curiosity will search out the mouse as well as 
St. Paul's. It will catch fire as much for a newt, as for a foreign 
princess with an abracadabra name. 

For the American Mind is built on the/lines of a Max Factor beauty 
chest, and it must always be well charged , Thatas why the world 
fov ever see a va^4 army of American intelligentsia* cowboys* noma-front 
plamiinp- experts, higher-efficiency-in personal-appeal -th rough-beauty- 
w*** expertswshop girls, dashing round the world, being interested in 
everything, and taking in everything. 


The American mind is insatiably When it has exhausted the wonders 
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of the world, it will invant thorn/the man who inhabits the top 
of a pole, as if the top of a skyscraper was not enough, the 
bobby-soxer, the heart-throb crooner, the American millionaire^ 
spam. 

Living in a land where anything cgn happen, and something 
must happen all the time to keep the heebie je'ebies away, every 
American humdinger, hotsy totsy and hash slinger must malarfcey 
and hit the high spots eternally to^en the pecker up. And they 
have enough hornswogglers and muscleytoddish up the right dope 
at the right time. Americans must beSkept amused at all costfg) 
j'- j^ The American naivete that has been much 

written about is in fact a simple desire to be kept amused on a , 
Broadway seals. H"}*'> ** •>•***>* 

At a party for Americans it is/the right form to *talk with 
conviction about the rope trick,\:v^%«s^Hi, Vedanta, in ..act 

all those marvellous things you have/heard about, when you < rs 
breathless, pass the green olives, or the cheese straws ana 
embark on an* exposition of the mysteries of cricket, a subject 
which is indeed a mystery to them, and which will therefore 
interest them. 

When you have done with cricket, you can always pull-out the 
odd snapshots from your pocket-book, whereupon the American 
will pull out his. 

And you will then have performed the Mysterious and Great 
American Rite. You will/ have found yourself another friend. 

A/v\s /a / i MtAA. j . 
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1 

apple magazine 


apple magazine is tambimuttu doing his thing in London 
after an 

absence of 20 years in the u.3. 



apple 

i8 the turnedon tunedin & 

flowing love generation having a ^ ,, 

be-in with the tunedin turnedon & flowing love generations og all races 

ages A guises 

surprises? 

barbara 

hepworth draws the big apple for cover 

no. 1 & alien ginsberg says why 

he did not run for american president in 

the year of the pig which was last year 

the yippies put up the pig for president's Joke) & 

no one understood I was there ^ . _ 

we published an unpublished (A unknown) play by federico garcia lorca 

put into english gear by his f£6And rafael 

martinez 

nadal 

A the true version of the death of studs lonigan by 

James t. farrell it was excised by the original publishers being 

sacrilegious 

then there are colour photos of tim leary’s wedding 
on top of Joshua tree mountain, California 
never before published A kathleen raine our darling 
writes on blake & sex(a promise) while later on 
there is this thing about hoelderlin’s madness 
from michael hamburger & miles miles 


says 

the beetles are crawling over the 
strawberry fields for miles & miles o miles 

ROLI -1NG3 TONES OK THE ROAD AIN'T EASY 
COUNTRY JOE & THE PISH SAID TO ME 
SOFT MACHINE ON THE HARD ROAD ROLLIH 
ALSO SAID THE SAMS TOME 
f \ND THAT’S WHY I'M THE GRATEFUL DEAD 

david gasgoyne writes on being turned on all the time by his own 


powers 

A of novalis surrealism kierkegaard A pAter stansill 
on his instant freakout when he saw 
the castleford (yorks) cradle of h.m. 

(henry moore) swinging in sculpture form & h.m. 

(henrv miller) writes on hamlet (in every issue of apple) A m.m. 

,, (marianne moore) ladylike of the fabulous dreambirde she has tripped -* 

Vrobert payne on m.m.(mai^iin munroe) our plastic love 
tambimuttu writes on simplestyle direct popjournalism 
& o n Jbhe bureaucratic poetrymanaging groups of the 30's 

alan ross on popsport anthony dickens on fairy chess 
which reads like edward lear 






EDITED BY TAMBIMUTTU 
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apple magazine 



from hollywood, calif. Christopher 1sherwood punches 

telegraphese® 

on vedanta the west , 

from sommieresra franco, lawrence durrell speaks 

of andv warhol who threw a party to freak him out on his firs , 

trin to america & later on of cheesecake hollywood andy fail 
liberation through the dance of the whirling derviahea P^sla 

m!ra for'’krlehSa y0h thrmuaSai r inst^ent8°of°indla B bralaln danlelou 
we were there apple is everywhere all the time 

our guru dr.rammurtis s.mishra gives a in rai * a * 

dwight macdonald warms up to countercultures ashrams tribes 
flower children saul bellow to beatles in the sun 

ho» l ti V frlte eanaorlt 4 Influence frlenda la awaml brahmananda' a theme 

Philip caraman s.J's In love with at. John of the croaa 4 
of avila there * e a symposium on the year -00C 

from^alan watte hermann Kahn carl rodgera underground 

theatre 

aleister^crowleya^a 1 ^Joh^aymonUa^ 0 * 1 John literary executor 4 writee 

kaiuraho buwaneshwar evolutionary saddhana tantric sadhana 

c!S hip couturiers of the world ,“ 1 ^ 10 ® a?e 
reynolds tobacco company massmedia intermedia 

among 

the themes of 

apple 

& poppoetry concrete poetry poft^- 
16 pages of it 

selected by the former editor of 
poetry london 


apple is anarchist nor negative you bite into it 

HARE KRISHNA HARE KRISHNA HARE KRISHNA HaRE HARE , . 

integration through the tunedin sound w ® a ^ y 8 ”^ ni ( Y 5s) i ^ i d ^ 











THE MAGIC LAMP 


Bruno has a story "book, 

With pictures of Aladdin, 

Who had a lamp upon a hook, 

Which had a fairy locked in, 

And every time he rubbed the lamp 
And wished his biggest wishes, 

15x6 Fairy gave him all he wished. 
Forts, Elephants, said Fishes, 


OUTLINE FOR "BRUNO’S FIRST BOOK" a cycle of 
children’s verses, together* with specimen verses. 


These are verses written hy Tambimuttu and Francis Scarfe 
for Bruno Scarfe, aged three. More verses will he added hy 
the authors, as required hy the publishers. Illustrations 
can he had for these verses from one of the leading artitts 
of England or America like Hanry Moore, Lucian Freud,sz 
Mervyn Peake or Miro, Gabo, Hayter etc, or a combination of 
these. For a more popular edition the choice would he for 
an artist like Betty Swanwick — specimens enclosed. 


Scarfe t Professor of French at Glasgow University 
is author —* "" . 

and After/'jnscap^B ^uri-une rressj. 

Apasslonata (Editions Poetry London} 


?£pu%f»liHJ“ Selline 1>ook on P^ry Audeff 
laacftggg (Fortune Press) . 40 Poems and Ballads; 


ffambimuttu : Editor of Poetry London and Poetry in Wartime 
(Faber and Faber) etc. Out of this v/ar (Fortune Press) 








HOMPTY DUMPTY 


Hurapty Dumpty 
Wanted some tea. 

He drank, and he drank 
Till he got so fat. 
That he could not move 
- So there he sat. 


ONE, TWO, THREE 

One, two, three. 

The "bird is in the tree. 

Three, four, five, 

The "bees are in the hive. 

Five, six, seven. 

Good "boys go to heaven, 

SEVEN? EIGHT, NINE 

Seven, Eight, Nine, 

The washing is on the line, 

Ei^it, nine, ten. 

Take it down again. 

Ten, eleven, twelve, 

1*11 take it down myself, 

THIRTEEN, FOURTEEN, FIFTEEN 

Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen. 

The mouse ran up the curtain. 
Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen. 

The mouse ran down again. 
Eighteen, nineteen, twenty, 

I think that will "be plenty. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


Jack had a Beanstalk 
Which grew so hig^i 

It reached to the Moon up in the sky. 

Jack climbed up, and never came back 
So I think the Man in the Moon is Jack, 


THE CLOCK 


The clock goes round 
Tick tock 

tick tock; 

It never stops 
It never sleeps 

Because it has the Time to keep; 

And every day when I wake up 
All in a heap, 

It still does say, tick tock, tick tock, 

tick tock. 


BRUNO’S HOUSE 


Bruno "built a house with "blocks 
On the kitchen floor. 

Knock knock knock, the Postman knocked 
And Bruno opened the door. 


ORANGE PIP 


Here is an orange pip 
Put it in the ground; 

Pour a lot of water on. 

Dance round it, round and round. 
Until there is an orange tree 
Round 

and round 


and round 




MR DOG AM) MR WOG 

There was a little Dog 
Who met a Golly-Wog. 

The little Dog said "Bow" 
The Golly-Wog said "Wow", 

Good day Mr Dog 
Good day Mr Wog 
Dog Bow, Wog Wow, 
Bow Wow, 


PLENTY MORP 


Bruno doesn’t know 
What flowers are for. 

If you pick one 
There are plenty more 
Plenty more. 

Red, red roses, 

One, two, three, four. 


Jfc V 


DID YOU KHOil? 

t 

1. Every fifth person in the world is an Indian. 


Z. 

3. 

4. 


nearly three million Indians live overseas. There are -Lwmc Indian colonies 
in South Africa, Malaya, Ceylon, Trinidad etc. 

"Sindhu" 

India’s name is derived from/tSeribctefc the Indian name for the river Indus. 
Prom "Sindhu" came the words "Ind" and "Hind" meaninAhe land "beyond the 
Indus, The people of this land later "became known as^Hindus, and their 

country as Hindustan. . , r > A > 

du, 4* t**b*»y #'C, 


The oldest writing in indreris on Emperor Asoka’s edict pillars which were 
erected throughout India^ufe- js^woiuted lilwune i» Sgg Bn | C . The '.vriting of 
Mohenjo Daro (3,000 B.C.) has yet to "be deciphered. 



5, The earliest surviving manuscript 'ib uJL I a hige h r bffk is a medical treatise 

in Sanscrit dated 350 A,D„ t ** in*-cL 4*-yA - 

6, The earliest description in the West on curry and rice(which is the staple 
food of a large part of the East)was written "by the Greek Megasthenes who 
visited India as an ambassador in the 4th century B,C. 


7. The Arabs through their trade with India became familiar with the Indian 
numerical t&b&bbswx system, scholars l'ke Al-Kindi making xMBBtmH a special 
study of the subject. The Indian numerals were actually introddced into 
Europe by the Arab Muhammad ibn Musa al—Kliuwarizmi(813 —33 A»D,) 


8* The Indians first elaborated the decimal system, and evolved the concepts 
of zero and infinity. They also invented trigonometry. 

9. The Indians were the first to chart the Zodiac, study the rotation and 
gravitational influence of the/ planets, and compute the cycles of the 
eclipses. 


v 


10.In S28 A.D, the scientist Brahmagupta anticipated *ewton: "All things fall 
to the 6arth by the law of nature, for it is the nature of the earth to 
attract and keep things.'* 


11, Aeson the Old. The Decameron. La Fontaine’s Fables. Grimm’s Fairy-Tales 

anterbnry Tales and Hans Anderson borrowed tales from the Sanscrit 
Fanchatantra. The Sanscrit hook was sent as a present in the 6th Century, 
along with the game of chess to the Persian king Kushrau I, It was quickly 
translated into Persian, Arabic and Syriac, The Arabic text waw translated 
in the 11th Century into ureek.and into Hebrew, Latin and Spanish in the 13th, 
Th6 Latin version bore the curious title Aesop the Old. From the Latin the^—>. 

12, Christianity came to India long before it went to England or ./©stern Europe. 

St.Thomas ar-ived in Malabar in 52 A.D. His converts known as the 

<;! "Christians of St.Thomas" live today in Malabar, Travancore and Cochin and 

**/ the saint himself is buried he in Mylapore near Madras. 

13, Cotton Cloth was first seen in Europe when the soldiers of Alexander the 
Great brought some of it back as a curiosity from India,which is the 
original home of cotton. 

14, In Moghul painting of the 15th century which is a fusion of Persian and 
Indian style s(_ named after the Moghul dynasty that ruled at the period) 

a single hair (of squirrel) was used for 












15. 85 % of Indians are Hindus. The other religions are Islam (43 million). 

Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Judaism £ / 
which came direct from Israel. • 


16. At present TT.S. has the largest share of India’s foreign trade. In 1952 
exports totalled 219 million dollars and imports from TT.S. 515 million dollars, 

17, The j^ysicist Sir C.V .Raman and poet Rabindranath Tagore have won flobel 

prizes. Raman mad6 the discovery of what is known to science as the Raman 
Effect which is that colour was incidental to the process of diffusion of 
sunlight in its passage through water, He had m&dm wished 

to find out why the Mediterranean waters were so intensely blue# Raman 
discovered new lines or bands n ot present in the incident spaamra beam of 

^-light, and these p han mown today as the Raman lines or bands and 
the spectrum containing £hem as the Raman spectrum. 


18. 


19. 


The Indo-U.S. Technical Co-operation Agreement of 1952 launched 55 community 
projects to cover 18,464 villages with a population of 15.2 million. The 
contribution of the U.S. is 25 million dollars and of India 76 million. 

The Ford Foundation has been rendering valuable assistance to India#l in 
the training of personnel and the evaluation of progress achieved by the 
various projects. The Foundation has offered to provide up to 4.9 million 

dollars. . * 

€«***«% 

The Indian monetary system is the rupee worth about 23/cents. It is 
divided into 16 annas, and an anna into 12 pies, A rupee will buy about 
15 Indian-manufactured cigarettes, a taxi ride for two miles (in Bombay), 

12 ounces of lamb, 20 ounces of beef,Hr 16 boxes of matches, xxdHx&H 

a dozen and a half bananas or A4'Pff'ic 4 


20, There are still about eight million carts in India. There are about 
300,000 motor vehicles. 


21. 7ijayaraghavachariar is the name of a man. Tatavaradamuthiappan is the name 
of a street in Madras. Yirabhadravajrakervaikarankottai is a village in 
South India. 

22. The world’s championship for field hockey in the Olympic games has been 
held by India since 1926. 



is conveyed through copper' tubing r rom an underground cellar” to'the 
ulanous company in a superior room. The goodness from malt-and hops 
is vaguely called "beer", but no gentleman in his right senses would 
call it just that; 

crridojijrig. Since with all - their ingenuity the English have 


invented four kinds, mild, bitter, bass and ala", ivis more proper when 
ordering beer be lenn on the counter^ fling <x coin down* ond niuraiur in 
your most subterranean' and' deep voice (whi-ch is supposed to originate in 
one of the two University- ci ties) u Bass please,fitter please", «a 1* 4 
please", cr "Mild please". £ ’ 

One should stick to these simple forms of ordering if you/.^ee ah initiate 
into the Great English Habit^ a s-jaagH.- tf no to m e r a 1 av bo un G - ^ 'e 1 " h* . On 
no account should you be tempYed into imitating your neighbour who may 
cx<jxaim, * Dog s Nose, please*; A .Dog's Nose contains the goodness of 
juniper harries Resides beer; ^t can be pretty lethal. r 


Tl^a 1 - is ii y ou as .1 get to the t.ar<g> Except in the country where of 
course you hav-e more space, English pubs will only afford you space for 
two crushed faeljgy Humans, thick like bamboos in the clump,"will bb.r 
^ ii% * s * onl y. cunningly elbowing one's way through with 


1 J cj.uuwuig une-s way unrougn 

a dsft . E * cas - flun S hers » ^ a quick "Execusa me,;”flung there, 
after .iudl ciou^l V ty! nnincr ur-^1 * ] A vif 1_ _ « *» * 


J m * Yl ^A.v-^U.0^ All -.4 I. -LLUJX uli c; lc: « 

artsi judiciously placing well timed jabs in the no^»bony part of bodies, 
will you emerge at the fountain-head of beer. ' ' 


-- ■ i>bs wihdmilling barmen will resemble a .trackfull of 

athletes, limbering up. Jumping, crouching, and dashing around, thev 

-vent- 8 UP f ° r y ° U at a glanc8 th3 W2mbls y St adium^ beforexR a main track 


At this point, the etiquette of pubbing demands that you firmly seize 
the slightest rift in the mass of bodies encrusting the bar, and that 
you lever your body in with strong pushes and jabs xsxxteKxKtfkxx* to 
the right said left. You are now permitted to bang the bar, ring the 
glass, beat a tattoo on the wood with a coi$, or coins, shout, and in 
other ways make a nuisance of yourself in the best manner you know how® 
The best trained in this game will get served first. 

GiWtIt is correct that you should stand as many rounds as 
possible to your friends, and include yourself in all the rounds that 
each one of them will stand in return. It is pub etiquette. It is a 
simple English device for giving work to the brewers, as well as netting 
drunk while only meaning to be sociable. It is typical of the English 
nature—to do every thing towards a stated useful, and generally accepted 
end. / / 

3J U ahoald kas P y° ur a Y a skinned on the progress cf the rounds. After 
have stood theirs, it is probably your turn ag a inj to stand 
Ml a -round . Than the cycle will start once more, and soon it will 
be your turn again. This is time-honoured practice in all English Pubs 
and the way most Englishmen like to spend their time two to five hours 
each day. 


Wow• in* You should however beware of strangers who will 
ask you to drink with them. Strangers usually turn out to be utter 
beros, who talk so much that they ana nowhere welcome in any of the 
pubs of the n ei ghb ou rh o 0 d^Tl^ey may even walk out on you with a pretty 
excuse just after you have' biettght them three beers to their two". You 
never knew. Such men will repeat the process in six different pubs cf 
an evening whan they will be the better off for the six beers they hav* 
not paid for. A^ua y , . < 
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'■nIre ars also strangers who have heard of your stamping ground and 
have deliberately set out to trap you/Have a beerf/they will say, 
and you are done for, when you do. Their business Will soon be out^ 
and you will then be pickled not. only with your own, but their 
problems as well. It is a sound policy never to accept drinks from 
strangers. 

So far I have but touched cn the four-ale bars which are the 
delight of the English labouring classes, as well as many of the 
gentry. But these rules are also applicable to other public houses 
in London, the country inns.or the large swashbuckling modern pubs 
at the junction of important reads outside London. ,)■. 

ft>ifror--TTrtttn . Mayfair pubs, however, alileaslj the majority of them, 
demand a different treatment. Dressed'to the nines (in pin-stripe 
if* possible) with felt hat, a sober tie, stick and pipe, it is best 
to take root in one spot, and with proper hauteu r look past peoples 
noses as if they were beneath your notice. The more exclusive you 
look, and the more you ignore them, the mpre will they notice you. 
This variation of the GarboVstia^ed, as the Mayfairitps are. 

. The advance to the bar should loe performed but seldom, and 
then only with deliberate, slow, measured steps, and with due 
regard for the crease of your trousers. Everybody will notice you. 
You should next quietly and firoly place your coin on the counter^ 
shrinking from contact with everyone, and say as if ^carelessly, ( 
and if possible eoyly u Bitter please,* 1 or Mild please. At other times 
upe the iraiter who you should always tip k liberally. 

There are many other kinds of London pubs. It will be useless to 
advise you about them, since even the experts there have fallen 
foul of current etiquette, uttered many a gaffe, or have landed 
outside on the pavement on their nebks. Such pubs Should bs^ 
negotiated suge by degress. But it is only experience that will 
teach you hew. 









UllT-uiNE EUR aRilO-ur, UN 
THe INDIAN t>AREE 

Dy 1. 'iambimuttu 

INDIAN AND PAKISTANI LADIES OR NEW TURK - AND THE DIFFERENT 
WAX S THE! DRAFe THEIR SeREES. 

Photographs ox" the most beautiful Indian ana Pakistani ladies 
in New xork, shown in their favorite Eastern costume - the gharara, 
Memon costume, Punjabi trousers (saiwar camizj, Hyderbadi chust, 
etc., or favorite style of araping sarees of which there are many - 
the Madrasi styie, the Bora style, Moghui style, Hindu styie, 
Mahratti styie, uujerati styie. Parsee style, etc., etc., according 
to what the ladies themselves prefer. 

The generax suitability ox the saree as a graceful dress for a 
woman, and how it can correct faults of the figure and enhance 
good points. The history of the evolution of the saree in 
India, illustrated if necessary with ancient sculpture and 
frescoes. 

1 have the co-operation of several Indian and Pakistani ladies 
connected with the Embassies and UN Delegations for this article 
and they will pose for the photos. Photos both in color and 
black-and-wnite will be supplied. 
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Tii, INDIAN AND PAKISTANI LADIES OF NEW YORK - AND THE DIFFERENT WAYS 
THEY DRAPE THEIR SAREES. 

This is an article suitable for Vogue, Mademoiselle or Harper’s Bazaar, 

Photographs of the most beautiful Indian and Pakistani ladies in New 

Memos costume 

York shown in their favourite Eastern costume - the gharara, /Punja'gi 
trousers ( salwar camiz), Hyderbadi chast, etc, or favourite style of 
draping sarees of which there are many - the Madrasi style, the Bora 
style, Moghul style, Hindu style, Mahratti style, Gujerati style. 

Parses style etc etc according to what the ladies themselves prefer. 

The general suitability of the saree Is as a graceful dress for 
a woman, and how it can correct faults of the figure and enhance 
good points. The history of the evolution of the saree in India 
illustrated if necessary with ancient sssstp sculpture and frescoes, 

I have the co-operation of several Indian and Pakistani ladies 
connected with the Embassies and UN .Delegations for this article and 
they will pose for the photos. Photos both in colour andblack and white 
will be supplied. 
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Yiii. LEARN TO MAZE AND DRAPE YOUR OWN SAREE 

American women need not envy the bniati Indian women who in their heantifal 
sarees grace many a New York function. It is quite simple to huy x±x five to 
six yards of American chiffon, georgette, ax ninon, rayon or silk irakax 
cotton etc, 45 inches wide, and use it for a saree as many of the Indian ladie 
in New York do nowadays. 

How the beauty of the American cloth may he enhanced by the addition 
of borders, or worked pallau which is the part of the saree that falls over 
the shoulder. 

MaklBdxal Method of wearing the saree shown in stages.,, either in 
photographs or drawings. 

YET ANOTHER ARTICLE could deal with the types of American costume and other 
jewellery that is suitable for wearing with minx sarees. 
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FIGHT TO HEATH BETWEEH SHAKE AHH OTTGOOSE 

This is the true account of the professional fights staged in Ceylon 
the snake and the mongoose - traditional enemy of the snake, Promoter usually 
a rum from India, "but local people hare taken up the sport. The mongoose is 
small harmless looking animal. Kept in cages in Ceylon homes as hunter of 
snakes that put in an appearance from time to time in village households. 

Fight-ppomoter on look-out for American and English tourists who are 
“brought to his ringside by touts that hang around Colombo Harbout. Bets are 
placed. The promoter backs mongoose to win through one of his henchmen. 

Spectators are horrified when the vicious cobra rears up to strike end 
small innocuous-looking mongoose crouches back towards wooden siding of the 
pen. Ignoring his foe he circles pit as snake hisses deadly warning. 
Description of the fight. Suddenly the mongoose pounces on the snake with a 
speed beyond belief. The teeth sink into the body just below the base of 
the skull. There is a sickening crunch and snake is dead though body is arched 
and writhes - due to reflex action. 

The promoter collects his share of the winnings. He mutters to me, 

"the rsnsks mongoose, he always win!" 

He says there are always enou^x suckers among the tourists to back 


the snake 
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me with, the utterly unexpected, I have been at some pains to find 


Rver sinoe the steel weapons from the Tanjore armoury presented 


r«K 

i/" 
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out whether knowledge of steel in India was as old as it 3eemed to be. 
I found out rather more than I bargained for;, for instance, that the 
carburisation method of manufacturing steel, which was only discovered 
in England in the 18th century, was known in Ceylon in the 5th.oentury 


£.D. 


It was air Robert Hadley who said in the Journal of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, when he had examined photomicrogiaphically a chise 
from Ceylon, Hhe author believes this to be the first time there has 
been put on record the evidence of the process having been known 
1,500 to 2,000 years ago .... probably, therefore, suoh knowledge 
could be traced still further baok." 

I was startled to discover that either in the third or fourth 
century B.C. there were more than one hundred surgioal instruments of 
steel in India, including ones for delicate eye operations, what was 
even more startling was that "the tools with which the Egyptians 
oovered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and syenite with hfeero 

glyphics were made of Indian steal. 4 ’* ..The notices which oocc 

in the Greek and Lntin writers on this subjeot serve only to betray 
their ignorance of it; they were acquainted with the qualities and 
familiar with the uses of steel, but they appear to have been 
altogether ignorant of the mode in which it was prepared from iron; 
it appears reasonable to conclude that the steel of the South of India 
found its way to the nations of Rurope and Hlgypt." (J.M. Heath, Journ 
of the Royal ksiatio society). 
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Vary -^ccfceh Prooess. 


The process of the manufacture of steel in Mysore described 

^ WOO 

by Heyne in 1814 is the same as the Sinhalese process described by 

N 


inands K. Coom’raswamy in Mediaeval Sinhalese art. The process w s 

Uvy 

in use these from anoient times. What is remarkable about the Sinhalese 


/\ 


process described by Goomaraswamy is that it was completed within a 
few hours, whereas the European prooess took six or seven days, and 
even fourteen and twenty. 

Of the patent taken out by D. Mushet in 1800 for the production 
of oast-steel in a orucible with the addition of carbon, Dr. Percy 
remarked, “It is curious that Mushet's prooess should in principle, 
be identical with that used by Hindoos from ancient times” nd Heath, 
“the method unquestionably comprises the principle of the Indian 
process," 

what Dr. Peroy didn't add is ihat the Indian process was even 


in advance of Mushet's since it involved the u e of oarburetted 


hydrogen gas which completed m nufhoture within a few hours whereas 
Mushet's prooess took fourteen to twenty days. 

Se-ubh Indiani-wt ee 1. 

Prom the evidence I have been able to collect, India has 
oeen a great exporter of iron from Egyptian to modern times. ^>ir 


Robert Madfield's analyses of an iron nail, a chisel and bill=hook 
from 5th century a.D. Geylon shows the iron to be south Indian.a s 
aloo that of the biggest iron pillar in the orld. (P. 1914), th< 

one at Dhar. South India was famous until ^recently for iron and 


steel-(Blaadford). 

some of the other queer faots I have garnered during my 
holiday reading in India, all of which I must blame on my visit_io 
the Tanjore rooms of the-Madras Museums, are that the steel for the 
famous Damascus blades was supplied by various parts of India, and 
that "wootz" , by which name Indian steel was well known in Europe mmm 


P 
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the early civilised communities of the? West if she were the first to 
supply them with ( *iron and steel". 


the KKKtic 


Whto today\so many extra*agent claims are/toeing o^de for 

\ / / \ / \ / \ fi iv-V*7 

: invention of various things, it is xt satisfying fep hear 


iw-vi 

of 


our own contribution to the soienoe af metallurgy. 
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IT0IAF WWI AMD MUSIC IN NFS? YORK 


from T .Tembimuttu 


WPS YORK, 17 March 1955 


-hie month is India month in rew York. Following the opening of the impressively 
ajrrm cd exhibition of Indian textiles and ornaments at the Museum of Modern Art, which 
I attended this week, I see that Hargis Irani of Bombay gives a recital of Indian 
dances at the Van Rensselaer Cocktail bounce, on April 28 and 29, Nala Najan dances 
tonight ©t the Renry 3t, playhouse, and that Bh&*aMa&ti, pupil of Ram Copal end 
■trishnn Cutty is , earinv a few days later at the Kaufman Auditorium, 


exciting news. i air, however, is the forthS ^lM WM* **«* •* 

iuseun of Modern Art of the sarod playsr of Rorihay, ?|r Altakbar Khan, introduced by 
Indian art expert hr stglla-Emrtflsoh. It was rumoured th©t Menuhin himself, who had 
recently tc the invitation of Pandit Nehru, had chase© these two to 


:he most exciting news in the air, however, is the forthcoming recital at the 
useuT' of odern Art of the sarod player of Bombay, Mr All Akbar Khan, introduced by 

world famous violinist Yehudi MentLhin, to be 

followed the next *eek by the dancing of Shsnta Rao of Mangalore, introduced by X* 

Tncia© art expert i>r 'tells ICramrisch. It was rumoured that Menuhin himself, who 
hnd recently toured India at the Invitation of Pandit Nehru, had chosen these two y 
»«?rformers, as the most typical '©d interesting in their two fields of work, 
everybody here was, therefore, full of curiousity to see what had caught Mr Menuhin’s 

tr ■" , 

these recitals as well as the exhibition were sponsored by the musuem’a Junior 
Council, which, in spite of its title, seems to be its most socially influential 
branch. 

Last ni ©t Mr 1 enuhin invited me to a private recital of ihese amazingly virtuosic 
and inspired musician and dancer from India, at the white and blue elegantly 
appointed guest house of Mrs John Rockfeller 3rd. I did not notice the exterior of 
her ho sc, onoe inside, it was white and blue — small white guest room, and a 
due pool seen beyond Bhrough plate-glass doors. Concrete squares atop the water 
led to rooms beyond, and ^robahly there was a mansion on top of the unplastered 
brick-walled room whitewashed and livened up in a restrained way with two bronze 
sculptures, as far as I noticed, and a grand piano. Mrs Rockefeller, Mrs Sprague 
dth of the I useum Council and Hr Menuhin played charming hosts to nearly fifty 
;uesttu 

in introducing Mr All AWtoMP ICftaa and the other rnusioisns Mr Menuhin snid what his 
pcelimnary talk was necessary since the audience knew less than he did about the subject 
:it \ ! » a obvious he was thoroughly informed. The music and dance of India had been 
handed down for hundreds of years and, as a musician, he found it the most exciting 
discovery, since it had the most unusual features —** the elements oi surprise lilts* , 

the seven end eleven beat — whereas he was used to the more simple three^ and four 
beat'* of Ruropeaa music. He was ©Iso Impressed with the full tonal possibilitss of 
the Indian taka, capable of reproducing the notes of a full octave, and in the 
hands of a master a solo instrument of wide range and great evocation. The drummer 
r Chatur Lai obi: ed Mr Menuhin by sounding the notes of an octave on his tables, 
and demonstrating how, with the palm of his left hand, he produced the rythmic 
«slurred* sounds full of the finest shades of miorotoneo. 

Sir Meimhin went on that in India the ragas were chosen t® hattaoniso '.dth the 
particular time of day, the occasion, and the mood to be espressed. The musicians 
would create something, out of their own contemplation with their subject and their 









z 


, whleh w never been heard before. All Indian male was like that, out of the 
mood, . - of g 0tin a created by the drone or tarabura would rise, at the 

M^^Aaadtaa moltieng* will, the most perfect and beautifully articulated 
shapes, never before seen, but strictly confined to the notes of one of the ?00 
chosen for the performance, Hr All Akbar Khan sounded the notes of a raga 
h© had chosen as appropriate for Hk a performance at 9 p.m. 


There is no doubt in my mind that Mr All Akbar Khan is the finest sarod player I 
have heard. There may be others as fine in lndia,but I have missed hearing them. 

Be ---innin'" with even tempered playing, he led the audience through several rythmic 

Sd r^riatiom, of mood, drying them out rl.ll.JT in wit. ofthe m.lc. 
strangeness, and making them fully participate. It was a revelation. It was as 
MenSto had warned them. Indian music had not the '.estern heroic arpeot of a 
Beethoven or his interpreter dominating the adudience. And Indian audience 
rruclated lnt“ „lc rndcln*. th. mu.lo that 1. being t*ly born. a. If It 
making the music itself. 

f : Tch' tur Lai’ c drums joined Hr All Akbar Khan, the tension rose. The rythmic 
battle between the two, like a complicated and as yet un-coaposed Western fugue, the 
very basis of Indian orchestral music, transported the audience. They ^nsely 
In wd +he sallies between the two carried on with triumphant smiles, graceful 
2iS£, J! a *5*5*3? the arms, in the true virtuosic manner. The second raga 
Say played was one that they miht have played, in India , at two in the *«*“*«&» whsn 
they had worked themselves up by stages to a stare of wntx SSSi» ot t 
But considering the occasion, I should imagine, -hey achieved it earlier in Hew 

York — they brought the house downl 


revera Americans, I found, had understood the music perfectly, because these 
created something complete and .orfect in itself, and in so aoing so had completely 
unravelled the processes by which hey had done it. 


If the music was a revelation to everybody, the dance recital was even more so. 

I have never before witnessed a performance by an Indian dancer of Miss Shanti 
Sa0 * $ fr® f; creative ability, and great exuberance, combined with a precision in 
ideas and movements that communicated so wonderfully. Bor have I seen such a ffteat 
vListTof ideas and their execution under the formal guise of Bharatya Baty«*. ihe 
school of Which she is an exponent is obviously more free and fertile in ideas, :more 
creative, end altogether the child of a more exciting, yet precise experience uhan 
any I have come across before. And, of course, there was rise Shanti Esc herself, 
to thank for, who is an impassioned and sensitive medium. 


Like the music previously it was an unpreoiditated growth that *® foW 

the audience’s eyes. It was improvisation. Miss Eao weaved throu h <.he music, 
SSoSn^^r oT«Slsl«W with her sudden bursts of singing. J* seemed to 

f hive felt Sy were thinking how they looked to the audience. Miss Bao was caught 
np in her dance. Her external apsarancs, which is of course of the best, did not 
3 *em to matter. The dance itself was the sole meaning, intention, and Instificatien. 
It was, indeed, Indian dancing as I have always wished to see it. It had a yxxsxsxn 


t r a inaeoa, Indian aancin^ as & ® — * . ,, 

freedemi, x»dxys±>: precision, and yet fertility in ideas that I hs.ve on. y seen ^ e ore 
in the performance of great Kandyan dancers like Ukkuwa or Gunaya in Ceylon, Wou# 
U oy are in a cjtite different category of dancing. 


Altogether Hew Yorkers are In for a great treat when Miss Shanta Bao performs 
in public at the Museum of Modern Art on the 26th of April, and on the 19th when 
ir Yehudi Menuhin introduces Mr All Akbar Khan. Both the junior Counci 01 u c- , 

and India, is indeed fortunate in having such a splendid and intelligent ally in 

Mr Menuhin. 



hhmi 
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V P*s or A C VYUftt $mnJ£& from T.Tmribimitta 

3. Yehudi Menuhin 

However nelf-c'ontoincd or anti-social one ray feel, as happen* to m ot writers, 
l 

nt times. there are people whose very norms disrupt co plsecncy, and capture one’s 

imagination, other equally well known name — T. ot or p.u.Lawrenee, 

exon 1® — do not her© the sets* character, since they do not JPP®* 1 21 .J,!" 1 * 

the legendary ones. ?heir naans ere modern raythe end, ©s wl ^ a ^^ 0 * Tallin 
strange mass appeal hsaquelltlcS of the magical, as I hare had many an occasion 

to discorer. 

When I as a hoy, such a myth ms Yehudi Menuhin. In the Ceylon I me horn* it 
w-s a powerful modem myth that had grown with the years, comparable, in our is-and, 
ZtSJTtftt. social «U.lst end conrdim. CUrxll. Ch^Un. Brt. I* ™^* *** 
l<s~and of thr. early films concerned the small man’s surrender to his enrirottaent end 
fftto enniiin’s which the greater appeal for me* was the boy proeufy s controlio 
mr.8t.xy of them! It ae.no* to no tiro real heroic theme of the twntutt 
stated in the todiatoly a pcli*: tern, of role. end oToitinz po^rfui™ emotional 
reactions, each time his music wks heard* which I cannot sey of .Hot s ihe Wasw® 

Land* or of Lawrence’s many norels, much ns I admire tnera. Mr pem^in, himse -f, 

2j & 0 ja t it in other words, (I am quoting from his notes)* H! fhe music of one West 
proclaims and asserts the personality of the individual, both of the closer and 
the pSSrmer. PMs stimulates by reflection the personality of each liste r in 
audience. It sours him to proclaim, in like manner, Ms domino .-on over, or at 
least Mo wrestling with, his fate end his environment. In *lte ^ ? 

Qualification, YTrestling with his fate end environment", it is :hr very entitnesis of 
ChSlin - S was dominated by the bearish men* .he engines and the 
whSh gave way under him, the bursting custard pies — a disorderly end intimidating 

world. 

It *8* therefore, not vrlthou* . flutter, that I «»» -t f *“tS WlTr.t 
. * *__ .fter » most moving recital at the Boyal Albert Hall, (it was the first 

««‘t hod soon the young ra*)', «« Tterjorle oshomo, 4. ro nt. tl*t tljmwmeine 

^t1r8h~’rd^\oyle.h onthualos,. "I hove heord nuoh ohout 
^WTnnM^pt" I was ostonished ond flattered that the great -rusician should have. 

“S S.i«rid« film M him; rnd tnpro.ood thnt h. *o «o 
Sf.t«l“US*«i4. I W to diooover l.t« that It wa, one of M, chief 

characteristics. 

-I,,. ___ fi r «t maetinr. and another casual one in Bombay, with mix. piano, 

oould So »' Z ZfuTA It « typlonl of hi* thatduring^fir.t^th 

in Hew York, she shone should ring and a cheerful voice s. ould say. Hullo, this is 
rSl^il dSU’s Yehadll” They had found out our am whereabouts from Peggy Clanville 
SSs M the Hew York Herald^ribtme, *nd taken all the treble to 

rir> us in the middle of a crowded tour. It found us completely -lattbred end tinaamix 
enchented. The legend wns beginning to nssuiao the air of tanjibiUty, for ms, «nd 
I^elt among the ja±s ,rivile.jod. I k d :»t other music 4 -ns ocaore, m uoudon, out 
not one such as this — a living myth from my Ceylon days. 

and still is, one of the most briXJJ^jijLXo»v^ Iist g of inglldh 

. n M rn aiftedjsd^Us-^TTsicurialtot-'pexsrnent, e *®«3y wit, and 

and cont^nta la ^ ut one word to . escribe her 

» f«n d of in. o rmat i on on j ujtens of 

_brilliant. Her anlmrmim. Its modern piERResQaeii>.r© \ ^ ~ 

-c^rsflnes), clothed in the trimmest, an5^0f9e-4ge*t -r most alowin,.. of 
characteristic winged bat frying her glos^biaclc i^5f d 
axrth^tely c isoiled oval face, she is a striking figure in the le.r^Tixr^arov.ua. 

u_ 1 " r/m hobbioe that I know ot/oM brill •.’creation, the art of l.. wtsr 

writer: nad the oobbliag of devastating stexsihn clerihews on her betters — end 














g l >0 should know better! (Thst ie assuming, igeSciag after a musician husband is 
hard • ork). she is capable of taming out/on the spot, on the most formidable of 
sublets. Though I ha*® 'quoted the following elsewhere, on another occasion, and 
it wight bore her were she to see Mr trivia m preserved,hfflT, I think they well 
bear repitltion. They wre originally published in m anthology, Personal Landscape. 
edited by Bobin Fedden, Bernard Spencer end Lawrence Burrell, 

1 , Eietscha 

Was a cruel 
Tietache 
But Goethe 
Wouldn*t 
goe the 
Fly. 

2. EcusBeau 

Stait douseesa 
jolies dames 
teals Pissarro 
Ftait bisarro 

point de vue dee SteoaEd forms. 

s. ms&smsM-mmM. 

Biset got easily 
Diset 

While Gounod 
Was sounod 
ycrcome, 

w© have seen something oi them on their visits to Few York, m hope to see more 
of the® during coming months, when I ho e to gather from then their impressions wsx&m 
of Pastern usic. In the meantime, our enver sat ions have been most interesting cn 
the topic of the place of western Music in Pastern life? (and he has kindly placed 
nd of his Wf Ax disposal). Hr Menuhin*s views, f hAefly caressed 

with reference to India, here he has recently toured at the invitation of prim© 
Minister Hohru, are also, it «NMM0 to w^agplicabl© to my own country — Ceylon. 

To begin with, Mr mnvhin s«ys that India’s own musical culture Is so deep, so 
characteristic, and an integral part of her own psychological make-up and needs, that 
Western music haft made only the slightest ingress on it — except,of coorae^for the 
Western dance end cinema rhythms that gemeade Indian film — but, then, he does not 
naan * commercial music’. He blames this on the commercial, administrative and 
generally exploitative qualities of the ©stern representatives in India, end the 
fact that the difficulties of clisuate raid accomodation militated against the visiting 
of India by ma^or exponents of vestem rauaic. It is also a fr.ct,he sag s, that the 
English language could not Lave assisted in the process, as much ns say, german or 
Italian, ould have done. 

He found the greatest response to western music in Japan. He did not think India 
should follow Japan, nor did he think she would do so. ’ttslc is, *in some respects 
a mors personal, a more racial phenomenon than philosophy. Where philosophy 
develops into the abstract, music aims to express the emotional, the mood, and in 
tenoral heightens one’s sensitivity to human beings and their environment, ’.male 
is often, therefore, related to a particular people end to particular localities, 
Althou/ih Indian music has been the fountain-head of all Asiatic music, it is 
infinitely richer end more varying than any of its off-spring*, end erhags in the 
distant past it was even the source of our own music. It does not reflect today, 
however, the social conditions nor the emotional atmosphere of our time.” 

As for the differences between the music of Asia md the music of Ipurope* "The 






s 


first is a traditional crystallised form of expression in which, the performers and 
auditors partake of a resignation to en*i* 0 BB»at and to fate. It is ssose a more 
contemplative, meditative end passive form of male. It dose not allow the surges 
of almost uncontrolled emotion m& fury, the interplay of o pposing force s to rsar its 
almost ^■^a^M^«a»t*Mnta^i as s«x xl*Kicil^s«ritaQPElfaswy«^^^au^ detached 
qualities....*# It is inters sting to trace the process of (western man s) 
emancipation (and mastery over his environment and fate) through .he various 
periods of music, in Europe from the Gregorian chants with its model aarmonies, 

-,uak the court'll no sc of HSli SSWtS music, to its final explosion from under the 
thinning crust of humility, tradition sad form. Today V/estom :.msxc ;u-.s almost run 
through this period of unbridled expression and stands much to gain from India, 
and inspiration to receive from the East again" 

In suits of the fact that Indian music, Indian culture, Indian philosophy and 
traditions were not, and are not, dependent on any western contribution — Twins 
self-sufficient, soundly conceived and adequate for the needs not only of In a, 
hut In many way* adaptable in wider spheres of humanity he thnu^i. mdla could, 
W ith advantage, found a consertatoire of Western Wueic. He .ad c-een inu^s-ea with 
the else and the enthusiasm of the crowds that came to nis recitals n Incian cities 
— in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi. "It Is the refore, in ray opinion, and also 
in the opinion of the prime Minister with whom I diacutscd tils at great .length, 
necessary at this stag# that the Indian Government and the Indian^>i^e, 
a complete institution on a national sco e ior western music. ms* Jlio s ' loul< * ° Q 
open to those Indians who feel most inclined and are most talented. 

4 t this stage, one such institution would do. He suggests that mn of proven 
ability like the violinist Mfehli Mehta, or Dr Hsrayana rteaon of All India# Badlo, 
should he put in charge. They were both conversant with end trained in western 
uiusic. But he wishes to make clear that "This project should never oc considered 
either by the Government, or the p ople of India, a* in any v;ay conflicting with 
or com sting with Indian music." As for models, ha suggests the conservatoires of 
Paris rad Berlin, where all branches of music are taught, and where standards are 
dgh. "A particularly significant aspect of launching this programme of *•**» 
music would, be that neighbouring Communist countries would consider this development 
as a particularly progressive social one In the li#t of what I have mentioned in 
com- arinr eastern and*'Western music. It would be considered to go ..rhd in hens 
Si mtSr i-lan. and the production of pig iron! Alt is because the sjWAonlo 
19th and 2oth century aste rn music is conceived *or a mass audience. I . is 
worshi ping music, the. hero being the cos^oser and tbs performer — j-he one wien 
v- is dead end the latter while he is still alive! As you see therefore It falls in 
neatly with most projects! Western music has the farther characteristic tiiaw i t* 
compositions stand out as perfected and collated achievements — as Vfi^a * * 

n dL or any collated project... Indian music, on the contrary, is like * fluin 
section from the" stream of life, like the pala-thatched roofs, coming i^* 
and returning thereto with no beginning and no end... In cay event l 
o-in- to the compression of the world and the acaelernted comunicatiena bet^reen 

the onalaucht of western music is inevitable. I would rather see 
it develop in an orderly fiafii* and controlled fashion supported by the Government 
end the p^o^lc of India#” 

HC suggests the founding of a Rational Orchestra; and the building of concert 
K a ll 8 i n the major cities. This Should make it easier to invito leading musicians 
from all over the world to visit India, 

But "one of the most serious lacks in India, in the musical field, at the 
moment is that of v ianoa. It would be quite impossible at the present time to 
invite any first rsnk solo pianist to India as there are virtually no instruments 
he would consider performing upon. This is not difficult to correct. I hare 
idtxsstyxxxx alreadj, 1 ’ written a most serious letter to the American Aribassrdor to 
India about this matter and I feel reasonably confident that the United Sta^s ..ill 
make India a gift of five or six first rate new concert-grand Steimmys built 
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IEDIAH KAYAGATIGJT 


The Egyptians and Greeks did not sail the Arabian Sea. until 
Hippalus’ epoch making discovery of the monsoon winds in 45 A.D, But 
the Indians had sailed across and discovered Socotra (Sukhadhara) at 

the mouth of the Bed S6a long "before that time. 180 years "before Hippalus* 

aUo 

discovery Strabo has/put it on record that an Indian sailor offered to 
show the Egyptians the route to India. 

The Indians had in use a magnetic compass called the Matsya Yantra 
and the journey a.cross the Arabian Sea to Malabar in South India took 
only six weeks. According to Indian chronicles and schae6logical evidence 
both in India and the West.the history of Indian ocean trhVel is of cbhrbe 
more ancient,. 

Scholars have counted mor6 than 1,800 nautical words in one of the 
languages of South India, and in the Qixyrhynchus Papyri, a second century 
farce in Greek certain of the characters have been found to talk in 
Canarese, a South Indian dialect, which shows how irapcfctant and widespread 
Indian navigation was. 

As for ship-building, the Yukti Halpa Tarn describes the construction 
of cargo and cabined passenger cca-ft, as well as those meant for naval 
warfare. Ten different kinds of ocean-going vessels are described of which 
the biggest, the Yegini, was 176 cubits in length, 20 in breadth and 
17 3/8 in height. In the earlier part of the 15th century ITicolo Conti 
writes: "The natives of India build some 3hips larger than ours capable 
of containing 2,000 butts, and with five sails and as many masts. The 
lower part is constructed with triple planks in order to withstand the 
force of the tempests, to which they are much exposed. But some ships are 
so built in compartments that should one part be shattered the other 
remaining entire may accomplish the journey," This shipbuilding did not 
entirely die out. with the advent of Europeans for we find that as late 
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as 1802 ships and warships for England were "built in India, 

Shipping activity on the Eastern side was no less, Havies from India 
founded I n dian Kingdoms in Java, Sumatra and other areas of Indonesia, and 
in Indo-China. The kingdoms of Champa (Siam), Cambodia, Java, Sumatra with 
their constantly renovated Hindu and Buddhist culture from the 5th to 13th 
centuries testify to the navigational skill of the Indians,jThe Chinese > >v \ 
traveller Ea Hien describes his journey hom6 in an Indian ship after a stay 

A J>. 

in India (412 -413), leaving the port of Tramialipti in Bengal he took 14 
days to reach Ceylon. From there he embarked for Java and called at 
Hicobars (Nak-kavaram, the island of the naked), From ITicobars he passed 
through the straits of Malacca into the Pacific and on to China. 

It is also noteworthy that from the 5th to 10th century the command 
of the straits of Malacca was in the hands of a great Indian naval power/ 

"based on Sumatra and known to history as the Sri Vijaya Empire. The state 
included much of peninsular Malaya, Sumatra and Java "beside several island 
principalities. Their naval prowess is well attested to "by their continuous 
raids on Champa and A n n qm recorded both in/ local inscriptions and Chinese 
chronicles. The Sri Vijaya kings were lords of the Ocean for 500 years j their 
only serious rivals being the Chola-s of South India in 1007. 

Among famous names in Indian naval hi story.the Admirals of Calicut 
in Malabar (among them the Ali ITarakkars) who who,,had dominated the Malabar 


seas and the trade routes to Africa and the Persian Gulf for over 500 years, 
and held their own against Portuguese admirals for over 90 years defeating 
them in many naval actions,[Though Vasco de Gama has been credited with f 
the discovery of the route to In<iia it was a Malabar Hindi from Melinde on 
the west coast of Africa who with a full knowledge of the winds and the 





route 
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did the steering. 






INDIAN POETRY AND THE MODERN SCENE 
by Tambirauttu 


Plays in India often seem to Westerners like pretty long-winded 
affairs. Well, as a matter of fact, they are. What many Westerners 
really can't quite grasp, though, is that Indians like them that 
way — the longer the betteri juuilil . STHMum .. . 

enduraece: If one of the characters on the stage interrupts the 
action of the drama for half an hour to deliver a recitative on 
a theme only problematically related to the action of the play, 
bravo! he's a fine fellow, everybody goes home delighted with 
the night's entertainment. 


1 ^- 
s 


And when I say a night's entertainment, I speak advisedly. ^ 

ll :jM India, the curtain (figuratively) goes up at ten o’clock in / * 
^ -----r- i 


K 


C' 


^i^^^the eveingj it may not come down (actually a horn usually announces / 

*r tv ^ the beginning, end, and scene changes) until hours later. / ^ 

«v* . 

1 I remember one performance that never ended at all. The 

great Indian baritone, Subbiah Bhagavathar, was appearing with an 
excellent supporting cast, but early in the performance he and the 
heroine of the drama (which was largely sting) fell into an argument 
in impromptu verse. With tremendous virtuosity and brilliance. 
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the pair debated back and forth, composing as they went, 
as** new melodies were introduced^ the orchestra(stwigged to keep 
up. At last, when it was almost five o'clock in the morning, the 
frail woman was worn out, and she knelt Before the gifted baritone 
and begged his forgiveness in a charming extempore song. The 

applause was more enthusiastic than it would have been if the billed 
play had been performed. 

This Incident illustrates an aspect of Indian poetry which 
should, I think, be emphasized above all others, namely, its folk 
quality. I don't mean to say that Indian poetry is exclusively 
folk poetry, term Westerners usually mean a kind of 

homely verse, often of unknown origin , which is handed along in a 
purely oral trai^fon from one generation to another. Indians have 
a pure folk literature too, of course — poems and tales that de¬ 
rive from the shadowy consciousness of the past. But I am concerned 
here with India's written, formal poetry, the works of her conscious 
artists. And the point I want to make is that, even during the per¬ 
iods when the art of writing has been governed by exceedingly formal, 
sometimes artificial concepts, there has been a high degree of pop¬ 
ular participation in the art and poetry has always enjoyed a consider¬ 
able social or folk usage. . ? \a4ml* fa** TV 

^ been said that Indians turffi to poetry because they 

don't have tele vision or the ether. popular formanf entertairaSt, 

and 1 su PPose there may be a certain amount of truth in this. But 
I am sure a much more important reason is simply the Indiarfe' love 
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poet sits down in silence; and sometimes a raushaira has been known 
to turn into a free-for-all among rival poets and their supporters. 

In the time before the British conquest, when the chief mushaljpa^^ 
were held at the emperor’s court, poets were limited to the Gazal,^ 
a verse in couplets with a very strict metrical scheme. But now¬ 
adays no such restrictions are maintained; poets may read or re¬ 
cite their new work, whatever its form may be. 

* A The raushaira is, as a matter offact, the sort of instit- 

t»A _---—---;—■-:-;- 

p , ution one associates with past centuries, butseldom with the pre- 






sent. Yet today in India, *n every province and in every lang¬ 
uage, raushairas occur regularly. Nor are they attended only by 
esthetes and literati. They are a form of popular entertainment, 
and to Indians they can be as exciting as a baseball game or a 

radio quiz show. 

j*. if 

. ‘The poets of India, in other words, have continued much 

** ip ^^longer than in most Western nations^ to be bards, men skilled in 

rv 


language who have made their livings by travelling and presenting 


KA 


' their wares directly to their audiences. Any analogy between East 
and West Is open to ahuncted confusions and misinterpretations, but 
I don’t think it is too much to say that something like the spirit 
of the troubadours or even of the Homeric poets has persisted in 


^ India almost to the present d ay. If India’s m odern poets are not ^ ^ 

^ aflTclose to the people as poets were a generation or two ago, 

* _ that is because poetry in India has been subjected the wrenching 
T A 

< ^ estrangements of English, an$ estrangement which extended both 

y ------- 

jjyi y \ to language and to subject. ^ • 

^ --—\ -a r 




























The modem period of Indian poetry may be said to have 


begun about one hundred years ago, although as early as 1800, 
when Fort William Cdlage was established by the British^,exper¬ 
iments in English verse were made by some Bengali*poe?s.' fee 
modern period is esfleatially a time, first of extreme Westerniz¬ 
ation, then of a slow recovery from it. English language and lit¬ 
erature were introduced to Indians largely through the missionary 
schools. By 1850 many Indian poets were writing in English; others 
who wrote in their own languages were imitating English subjects 
and forms; almost all of them made at least a few translations of 
English poems into the vernacular languages. OMdsmith-s "Do- 
serted Village’ and Gray’s ’’Elegy" were wi'dely translated, and 

, , 1 1 — 

so were the lyrics and odes of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury . Native 
Indian poetry very nearly disappeared, y *** 

V — 1 . . . ..... mmmm m mmmmm mmrnmm ? 1 / 1 

Io must be said flatly that most of the English verse -btfJ ■ 
written by Indians during this perbd was very bad. Which is no 
mpre than one would expect. To most Indians, English was — and 

still is, even though it Is widely used among educated people _ 

a text-book language, learned with considerable pains. Even those 
Indians who were able to live in England and attend the English 
universities seldom acquired the unaffected and intimate knowledge 
of the language which is indispensable for the writing of poetry. 
Consequently, English verse by the Indian poets of the nineteenth 
century was often awkward, artificial, or downright ungrammatical. 

Furthermore, the excesses of Victorian poetry in England 
awoke in Indian readers a very strong native feeling for the extra- 
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IS SNAKE-CHAEM33TG A SCIEfJCE OH A STU1TT? 

Dance of Death 

Many Eastern professions are unknown to the West. Art of snake-charming 
which is almost the first ’spectacle* sought after by American tourists 
in India and Ceylon is one of them. 

Snake charmer is not only a performer hut a snake-catcher and trainer. 
His hunting outfit, a a pipe, large earthen pot with lid and 

a howl of milk. Cobras love milk, They steal into cowsheds and suck milk 
from the cows. He plays pipe. The snake which has no ears ’hears’ with its 
"breast muscles which pick up the slightest vibrations (the cobra is 
especially sensitive) and is hypnotized. Poison-sacs of snake are cut, but 
venom collects again and has to be removed about once a month. 

Snake charmers arer bitten by P.ussel’s viper and never die. Since snake 
can only eject poison through hollow striking fangs when head is in 
certain position, the snake charmer holds head in non-ejecting position and 
aarefully allows himself to be bitten, The characteristic double puncture 
is seen but he receives only the faintest dowe of poison which only helps to 
build up his resistance to the poison. Snake charmers have resistance thus 
built up from childhood, They corns from a long line of snako-cathers. 

The snake does not dance to the music but the music dances to the movement 
of cobra. Standing ereot on two-third3 of its length is natural for a cobra. 
Snake maneuvred into defensive position cannot help swaing. And it can only 
strike forwards. This latter fact cleverly used by mongoose in its 
exhibition fights with snakes in India, as well as snake-charmers, 

Story o thrilling experience of seeing snake caught. Tricks of 
itinerant snake-catchers who secrete snakes on estates and get paid 


P.T.O* 
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fir catching them, 

Pr,C.Leigh of Madras whose hobby is collection and study of pythons. 

How Indian pythons swallow young buffaloes - sufficient food for months, 

A bandiooot sufficient food for week, a big dog for three months. Longest 
fast 2 years nine months, Shis rook python lived 3 years more on inly 
four meals. Small mouths and bodies acoomodate large carcasses. How 
python skins are stretched to any length for commercial purposes. 

DMCP OP HEATH still performed in the jungles of fur the f India, A 
pot containing a King Cobra (Hamadryad!) id placed on ground near which 
stands a slim girl still in her ‘teens, The villagers watch. As pipes wail the 
lid of pot is removed and cobra appears. The girl dances to music as if 
possessed. Cobra sways. She approaches nearer and nearer as throbbing 
music increases in intensity. Her pretty youthful face is now only a few 
inches from head of the serpent. Then she leans forward and gently kisses the 
cobra below the extended hood. The ili^itest error, the least movement of the 
spectators, or faulty judgement oould break spell and cause snake to bite. 

But the dancer though young is old in experience. She longingly conquers 
death with her kiss, and her dancing. 


* 
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"SHOW YOUR INDIAseries 


1. THE HEAL FIGURE OP WOMAN IN INDIAN ART AND LITERATURE (final draft 
enclosed) Illustrated. 

2. INDIAN RENAISSANCE, being an account of Indian Poetry and The Modem 
Scene (rough draft enclosed, needs an£>lification and revision) 

with AN ANTHOLOGY of poems from the major languages. 

$ specimens enclosed, half do sen to be 
picked from these) 
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3, INDIAN CLASSICAL SCULPTURE An account of Indian sculpture 300 A.D, to 
500 A.D. With 24 plates. 

4, LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA, A popular account of Hindu manners, customs and 
ceremonies from 3,000 B,C. to 6th Century A.D. 

5, THE ABORIGINALS OP INDIA by Dr Verrier Elwin. 

6. KANfSIA PAINTING by Dr Karl Kftndawala 

7, INDIAN TEMPLES. With 24 plates. Introduction to the various religions 
and forms of worship - human sacrifices, fakirs, yogis, etc, the plates 
showing ths best in each style of architecture, 

8. MOGHUL PAINTING by Dr Hulk fcaj Anand 

9, BLACK MARIGOLDS translation of the famous Sanscrit poem by Taabimuttu 
and Yaidya. This poem in the translation by Powys Mathers enjoys 

a nail* popularity sinadilar to Omar Khayam*s in cheap book editions. 

It is a famous love song, very moving, 24 pages, 

10. An INTRODUCTION TO BUDDHISM by Raja Bao 

11,INDIAN LOVE SONGS. An anthology of Love Songs from IHdian languages 
translated reocntly by various modern writers. 

12, THE STORY OF THE INDIAN UUUSXKZXZBA ILIAD (Mahabharata) told in single 
words by C .Rajagopalachari 

13, AN INTRODUCTION TO HINDUISM by Prof. S.3ndhakriahnaa 

Sanscrit 

14, INDIAN FABLES (Panchatantra). Translations of the famous/fabbes that 
have found their way to nearly every nursery in the world throu^i 
being borrowed by Aesop, Boocoeio, La Fontaine, Grim, Haas Anderson, 
Chaucer, With an introduction. Tales in readable modem prose. 

15, The COSTUMES OF INDIA, together with an account of its jewrllery and 
cosmetics. 

16, INDIAN COOKERY MADE EASY. Reoipes with each section introduced by 

a quo at ion in verse. An outline you haven* t seen is with Maiion 
Saunders. . 

17, ANGLO-INDIAN PCETRY 1827 - 1953, With introduction ( specimen poems enclose* 1 

( Outlines and specimen chapters will be submitted before 
acceptance,) 
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5. :3 K JSG OKADA, KISS PAT’SO^S, !*~ STTPSOEW 

SrF&DWt 

, . /V^y f<t 

Art naans connoiteurs from the world over are startled aten they -ter £S 33 Sr 
gal-erics. Aj tor they haw {rot used to, and began to understand and accept, the many new 
forms of expression — .^street art, Construct!via. md sc on — they r 4 confronted 

“he^hrrsettLlf hPV M "if*” *° ** v P * rftly An ** ieim contribution - xx Bon-obJactive artl 
, th0 -' hrnsc lts « 1 5» seems to he rn anhagpy one, hrs no meaning for e. U rrt ,• 3t 

have * «*eable object, related to the real world of objects, and the feel inns and 
idoos they e voice. But the Innumerable'flon^ibjectlv* car. i'i have seen in m/ York 

£!! • n th6 . f i r * r i ■*** did »>* **• *F responses to begin with/S 

? T. 0 thcsr C8jrnr ‘ 368 » «k*ch seemed to have no central lean, 0 r 

^♦!j*° r 8 J Ri f Rtly f* * a artist*s palette in which he had helplessly 

' hC c ? lours *• lmd usnd * Others were Just unrela&d shapes on a misty 
background with no reference, even in aft abstract sense, tc 

u was KoTtill I net Betty parsons who runs the ,-st influential *0 t <--rn "rt •• n ii r¥ » r 
ir. », Tors. tk. Bony ft*,,* Mi*,. that 1 found out * 

As I understand it, non-objective art tea something eimilrr to hat. «« r hr^r- h 
» 0sis £rc - f*»* « is station c aces which have n ni£iL ^th! ’ 

to tS te C fepr 4 °- °^ CCts » bttt ’ iiich r6 ^ resent 0X1 inmitd progression, step by 3t ep lttiw 
o whe feeling *n one, end not outward to the xtxsx picturet She picture is zh/^ 
a feeling experience within oneself, . 

in anoth6r W. Aten you love someone, where is your feeling ,ithln 
of r r». vm»u m r.ted witho , 'hnuL th 

other person?? 2he Kon-objective artist makes this distinction <-nd aints his feeling 

“»>«*• «*» 1» no «*»f« 11, to th. Of or otLf 

real^object as symbol of, or carrier of his fooling. * 

if you are able to moke this distinction between your fee liar? of the livin'- 
experiences within you, from the outward cireunstances that generate them • U 
00 difficulty with th. art. If *M «. U it, tt, ^rt i. „ 
ones v ■ 

BITTY 15 CLFYFH 


Betty Parsons, whom I have now known for two years is an asm unusually pretty 
Indy for a gallery owner. Added to her blonde and vivacious ch&rme she hrs * 
devastating wit. * " . “ 

I once asked her "Do you think this tjork will last?" 

”l’rny people as.-: me the same question, Tlse business men, you knowl” she r . lied 
I always reply to them, how long will you last?” * 

”Wh at do you (i 0 with people who come, look, follow your advise, and come e xit, 
and th® n. clairs th&y S6€ no thing? ,f * 

"if* SJf* l Yon l00k t0 ° much » 8ec t0 ° stc . mm end seer 

Ihe knowledge of tne history of art is of value and should be onooura ndT ^ 

continued, "particularly art of the Both century. But it is not r necssss^ requirement. 
Mhftt is n.eded culturally, xs sensitivity; in other words, zo look at n ainting 
pure., erectly. Hi . 5 prejudices and = fftd Ideas. As the 

atory goes, I oclxeve it was about Bubons ... aubeas, hen ho represented Flanders in 
Madrid, was deeply moved by the _ aintings «£ of Velasques, once, while admiring ..hem 
e KiCmber of tjie Monish diplomatic corps said to ubens 'Master, why r e you so 
enthusiastic? hat do you see in these pictures? I don’t get itl» Rubens* answer Tms. 

If you. uon <- fit it, stanc in front of the.picture until you do .-et itt... j want to 
recommend Tiubens* advice to nil who have preconceived ideas,” 

Betty believes that the artists she patronises have created a world of their own 
irtuy related to life, rather than the follow the historical trends of art, notions of 
tradition, and conventional ways of living. She feels their work could only have teen 
achieved by mature minds. The adolescents cannot integrate, only the mature can nice 
a real history of the living. 
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.y 1 IiIuL.tt.— of SrirffriJ, _ _ ... 

"These artists are establishing a relationship with the world through »neir own 

experience, and I have made a place whore their expression can exist, hat the strength 
of this liberation is so important, in a world where we see freedom being submerged all 
around us, is adequate compensation for ay comraltraent... I don’t feel that by doing this 
that I m carrying a special torch — this freedom of the spirit has always existed, find 
my devotion to*it and presentation of it to the public is a simple human act, and all 
I son ashing of the public is to co :e, and if they can feel these pictures, to not on the 
basis of their own feeling, with courage. I think their work hra messages for all, i n nd 
can be part of any man’s life 

One day when an European questioned her about the differences between European and 
American abstract art, she burst out* ”;rt is universal, vnf I dislike making 
cogra-hical difference*"However, if you want to know, and European bstract aintor 
is more involved with the interior, with something between four walls, while the American 
is more concerned with his content, The content determines his pint quality. It has 
always been true that a new form for a new content creates its own, and therefore, a 
new paint quality. The trouble is, hat a new concept of paint quality is always jud^d 
in terms of the old concepts instead of its intrinsic quality. What is needed is an 
unbiased free approach to the work, without yre-coneeived ideas. If . ou come to the 
pictures I exhibit, this way, rnd if you feci its content, its plasticity will eme- 

Betty knows exactly riiat she means. Che too, disliked the word ’lion—objective*, but 
she has not helped me on to anothey wor sace-g tings 

she exhibits. "They may be described a a non-objective, if you like," she says. It is 
free expression, that’s what £ think!" 

KSKZO COPA 

Of the many artists sponsored by Betty and acquired by museums like the Museum of 
Modern Art, Guggenheim Museum, end Whitney Easeurn,, I have chosen Kenzo Okada, since he 
must be one of the most successful Oriental artists in the world. xccpt for the 
yim* fapmi rt Isamu iloguchi, whom I BMtt for tiie first time at Kenzo’s very 
Japsnese-loeking Greenwich village apartment, <v is the most successful Oriental artist, 

I suppose, in the sense he earns the most money, and is hung in the most number of 
collections. 

It is ver. difficult to converse (in English) v/ith Kenzo. "oriental art is sing,-! cr. w 

■ay*, » .uro.enn art is plural ." That is as » can .-xplair. -chat exactly he mean*. 

fv .e„ meet like this,’ 1 placing one ii: :cr on to. of another, "you get new. -i 
me! I non-objective, yes, non-ob ective, no!" 

in the single room.b< re of fumi^re in the Japanese manner, with soap boxes, a very 
low table ana folding screens^ where his wife Kind rnd Kenzo live, serving delicious 
Japanese foods — l nr e eggs of some strange fish called ’c-;:trr r s’ rnc ..-rnwns 
{frilled with their shells on — the conversation can become very animated in spite of 
the language difficulty. The majority of Kenzo’s visitors seen to be Japanese. 

"If too much delibrriftine SS, intuitive ys±x±x printing spoiled. Hew to get rid 
of corrections. free he tea ination is one of -f(. Like food I must eat, sometimes 
delicious, sometimes not} sometimes without anything. If I s; , it is very good ior 
my health to take Vitamin A or B, this is conception. If t need vitamin C, medicine, but 
rat fresh oranges it is better." 

Any way, the results seem satisfactory. "Highly imaginative in flavour, restraint 
marks his work, end a q ietude typical of a poetic philosophical mind (whic h) i s yet 
instinctive with a Japanese contemporary personality, ' soy 3 the flw York.J^gjbKdJIgrrd_d_ 
Tribune. And The hew Yorker * "Certainly he (Cicada) shwows a tecimical command of his 
medium'tiiat goes with complete maturity.” 

Kenzo studied art for three years, 1924 - 1927, in Paris, is a member of SEttotadxx 
fiikakai, the largest association of modern artists in Japan, and lias taught art at 
Nippon University. He has had several one man shows in Tokyo, winning the Hikakai 
Prize in 1956, the Snowa Shorei rise in 1938 and the Ymiuri press Prize in 1947. in 
this, hia first trip to America, he has won the 1,000 dollar prise at the Chicago Art 
Institute, and held two shows in the exclusive Betty parsons Gallery. His pictures, 
priced r.t 2,000 end 1,000 dollars, Have been bought by 'fttseua of Modern Art, 
Guggenheim, Whitney and so on. During the few days of his latest show he has sold 
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nine pictures, which is very remarkable for a new comer. He has also "been invited to 
show at the 1'iennial of the Museum of Modem Art of Sao Paulo. 

As for Kenzo* u vrork, they seem to me objects for contemplation, rather than 
communication, which is exactly his intention. They rre intuitive paintings full of 

end space. The strange unfamiliar shapes,, sometimes resembling rocks and pebbles 
and bits of wood, delicately counterpointed, float, dart, and change before our very 
eyes. It is like an underwater world, full of movement and 

fastidious shapes, chosen with exquisite Japanese delicaty. It seems to me to have its 
real roots in Chinese painting. Chieng Tee has written in his book, Chinese Calligraphy, 
that the Chinese painter meditates on the articulation of grasses and bamboo for a long 
time before he attempts to painty scape containing them, so that something of 
them ai h.t juanoot pass on t o Kenzo’s is an i tcrior world of strange 

contemplation, 

r 2 A t ,>) &mm turns *. 

f< ‘ ' r.t went to hear a famous modern poet at the poetry Centre, at the corner 

of IS 92nd Street and Lexington Avenue. The speaks* was njr old frieric, ender, 

whose visually accurate and yet emotionally moving poetry, purely lyrical in some 
pot .is, and digging under the social surface in others, is ;p 11 known in ’**!>»• .ssil Ceylon. 
Stephen is one of the few living English poets, whose work is included in the prescribed 
reading at many universities in India and Eisssock elsewhere. 

Among the poems studied are ids "I ®hiak Continually..." and "The Express”, which 
are also, he found, his most popular poems in India. He remarked of ”1 ®hink 
Continually..." -hat it no longer seemed to belon' to hind It had been anthologized 
too sueju 

He did not think of it as hi hly ns the public did. Its ima ,es had blurred edges. 

It had something in coianon with music 

He thought this famous poem had its origin in a childhood experience, when he saw the 
mentally deranged pianist, Vladimir fschmann, come on to the stage, trailed by two 
warders. Then Stephen looked cautiously to each wing of the stage, raising a laugh. As 
for "The Express", it is easy to see why the poem appeals to modern Asia* 

Beyond the town there lies the open country 
.vhere, gathering speed, she acquires nystery, 
jhe luminous self-possession of ships on ocean. 

It is now she "begins to sing — at first quite low 
Then loud, and at last with a jazzy madness — 

The song of her whistle screaming at curves. 

Of deafening tunnels, kax brakes, innumerable hastistx bolts. 

The express, as a symbol, is very popular with Indian poets* 

"Come, wheels, run more swiftly 
Announce our kingdom at the top of your jBdosxJtx voice." 

She blew with pride her loud, long whistle 

And shoved some more hot coal, into the Land*s bowels. 

And she entered a hilly place 
At break-neck speed, swallowing miles — 

And hearing the blunt reply of the Locomotive 
The Land shivered in anger. 

"You call me *werlc* you ugly rogne*J 
Her words reverberated far and wide; 

The air was thick with the spirit of vengeance 
The Land shook, the bridge collapsed. 

In a moment rose a deafening cryj 
Shook the jungle, rocked the sky. 
yelled off the track, the Train turned turtle. 

Broke into pieces, the vans, the wheels, and whistle* 

{Translated from the Marathi of Kusumgraj by Twabimuttu and 

V.V.Dalvi.) 














On©/ of Jiis most significant fTinitlj shout hi© own poetry was that he Always allowed the 

to just happen, dictated entirely 'by the limits of uis •-..r. i&l : . ±%gxz 

disliked poets to make the technique more important than the experience itself, i can 
see what hr means, and I entirely agree with him. The very popular laming: of Parts 
"by Henry Seed is a case in point where technique predominates and the thing s id is 
less important• it is a ’trick* poem. I don’t have that poem by me to rv.otc, - 
here are a few lines from another poem "by the arm author called judging Distances! 


Hot only how far away, hut the way that you say It 

Is very important, perhaps you may never ,;et 

The knack of judging a distance, "but at least you mow 

How to report on a *xx&skx$k$ landscapes the central sector. 

The ri^ht of arc and that, which we had last Tuesday, 

And at least you know 

The maps are of time, not place, so far rs the Array 
Happens to be concerned — the reason being. 

Is one which need not delay us. Again you enow 

There are three kinds of tree, three only, the fir and the pbkb&jixx 

poplar. 

And those which have bush: tops toj and lastly 
That things only seem to be things. 


The excellent ay Stephen read his poems was one of the best surprises. Modern 
poets are apt to mince their words, as if they were half ashamed of them. he- do not 
have the Vjyd_ or ’intoxication’ which the audiences demand of Indian poet* and which 
eabarasses the English poets. His reading was as warm and as resonant as the subjects 

demanded# 

But, then, I have togaqoKu mx s idrg always considered him to be one of the * mra 
poets* of modern times, whose voices give hope for the art against the artificial 
attitudes and inevitable boredom of modern times I 

Thomas, George Barker find Kathleen Bains wi th whoShe f ’ ^ * 

arc different to the stilted and sonewhat inhuman ;;r acral body of oC.: vn - . 

xs the word for Stephan Spender — human. And he managed very well to st across to 
his audience, which is what happens when a poet speaks honestly from within the limit* 
of his own experience. 
















Many popular English sayings had proverbs have their interesting counterparts 
throughout the world. Here are some from the Indian sub-continent whose literary 
history is indeed very ancient since it began with the Vedic Hymns of 1,500 B,C, 
Since the dissovery of her Indus Talley cities of 3,000 B.C. it now seems 
certain that her literature is even more ancient than it has been hitherto thought 
to be: 


ENGLISH 


INDIAN 


1, Diamond cut diamond, 

2, Two of a trade seldom agree, 

3, Too many cooks spoil the broth, 

4, A burnt child dreads the fire, 

5, Necessity knows no law, 

6, Like mother, like daughter. 

7, Casting pearls before swine, 

8, Still waters run deep, 

9, Little strokes fell great oaks, 

10, Familiarity breeds contempt, 

11.Slow and steady wins the race, 

12. Casting pearls before swine. 

13, Words cut deeper than swords. 

14.One can have too much of a good thing 
15.Spare the rod and spoil the child. 


Only an elephant can lift another 

from the pit. 

Co-wives cannot live in peace. 

Too many midwives are danger to 
the pregnant woman. 

A burnt cat dreads even the glow-worm. 

Without an alternative the tiger will 
eat even grass. 

Like yarn, like saree.<&( cloth) 

Does the ass know the scent of camphor? 

The q.uiet cat will break the pot. 

Even granite is worn away by the 
crawling of ants over it. 

The jasmine loses its fragrance by 
growing in one’s own courtyard. 

By eating slowly you can finish off 
even a palrayrah palm. 

What does the ass know of the taste 
of jaggery?^palm sugar) 

The wounds of arrows heal with time; 
pruned branches heal again; burnt 
forests grow again. But certain 
words cause wounds in the listener’s 
ears that never heal. 

Even noctar in excess becomes poison. 

Like rio6-plants thriving in water 
is a child learning his lessons 

in tears. 
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Pboto-msnie 18 one of those ewku^rrt fllse*se* peculiar to 
ohll&hodd or to middle ago* jPhoto-maniajfs who or® In the asm® 
category as botanlsers, bird-watohers end match-box label ®xp®rt® ere 
nor® p®opl® to be kept at aba® length. 

K ny man who has oat hi® te«th on » box Camera swopped for 
some soap or ooapons, end mesaed around in a dart room with aril* 

smelling developers and "Fixers" Is lnnooous enough. It Is «11 pert 
of the awkward «ge, along with paddling In the see on aorag^y knees, 

N 

collecting stamps, or stealing mangoes. It Is only when these 
rasnlP‘8 reour In later lidfa that they are dangerous. 

It Is not very ea«y to oope with photo-manl^, Knd when It 
unexpectedly strikes ones nearest and dearest, It oan be truly 
terrifying. One may no longer w«de through one's breakfast or one's 
seaside holiday in peeoe. For the afflloted Boppa, ^unt or Big 
Brother, will have be?n transformed Into e kind of poetlo visionary 
who in the words of Thomas - will begin to discover "A story in wary 

N 

■> 

bree*e and a picture In svsiy wave." 

. 

when photo-oanlw^is suspeoted It Is best to set aside a 
small praotloally window-lesa room whsre there is running water, for 

C- 

you will soon find that when he is tired of the initial excitement of 

ollok-olloklng his camera , ha will vent suoh a room where he will 

bury himself for days on and. There will be the eternal sound of 

running taps, spl^shlngs and drippings, poaetvated with the bass of 

K. 

crHshing orockery. 

^t this stage, it is beet to withhold from the patient his 
beet olothes, hie handkerchiefs, *nd those monogmmmed towels bought 
in the Rue xx&xk de Bivoli or presented to him by ^untie ^means when 

' T-^ ToUex.rv 

she returned from that Tyro^m ^eunt. 

But alas the household budget) Fo fever ohsrt ever rose so 






steeply or needed so much £.&. 6. to oope with It. Tor the photo- 
msniao is p moat c^oquieiltive creature. If he ha? * box camera he 
mill went a foiling one. From a folding one he trill think of ohanglng 
to a miniature ontaera, and from a miniature, to one with too lenses 
which ia called a reflex oamera. Prom the peek of a reflex oamera, 
with £ lenses, which seems c gronS extravagance, since even the best 
photographers have done with one, he will went e n surfeit of other 
lenses, telesooplo, miorosooplo, wide angle , e*cfc of which cost as 
much as an expensive o >mero. 

But these are only an infinitesimal p* rt of s photo- 

manlao's armoury. To mention the fcssntx flood-lights the fine grain 

t'AVn* 

developsr3, tne f-iltroo, the flash bulbs, the foto-tints. 

I\ 

If you find ell this incomprehensible, you will find his 
foto-flondis:: conversation even more so. And he will be so mixed up in 
photo- technology that he will be incapable of any other. Can you 
for instanoe understand "The filter faotor is two, so I had better ass 
a psrture fVg. and one-fiftieth. Mori further, please since the 
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foeal dept is four to infinity?" 

\Uen you ht.fe heard things like this, the phot-fiend has 

■t 

really got it bad and you oon say good-bye for ever to ail those 
peeeeful holidays you knew. The phot^-fiend will Kaxx decimetre e«oh 
flowering moment with ‘Move further please. Hold thnt .....Please 

Delilah, don't fidget. Oh that was a beauty•* 

* 

4 % > ** * 

He is insatiable and waoh disruptive aot but eggs him on 
to greater efforts; when he will start wreathing the girls round the 

i 

bathing he - men's neoks or disposing of the oompany on each other^ 
groaning shoulders. 

You should however be glad you are not living in the days 
of that master artist Jolla 6*®eron$. c he used to bind her subjects 
to a post with an v iron band round the neck. Then they had to pose 
without batting an eyelid for an hour or more to have their portraits 


UK 


Cw 


Tennyson end Oerlyle were among her unfortunate viotims. 
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TOEEE YOU CM PICK UP A FOR CURE FROM THE RIVER-BEDS 
Eatnapora - Che City of Gems 

♦Ratna* means gem and 'pfcra* city. It is a city that has existed for 

K 

at least 5,000 years. Solomon sent his ships to Oalle (Charhish) in Ceylon 
to bring ivory, j mx&BikszzxEt peacocks and gems for Sheba. Ceylon gems have 
been world famous from most ancient times. 

In Ceylon it is literally possible to wander down the rivers like the 
Kalu Gaaga and We Conga and pick up a fortune from the river beds in gems, 
as many people hrve done. Rubies and sapphires abound as well as oat’s payer 
eye, alexandrite and aquamarine. Semi-precious stones like topaz, garnet, 
zircon, and tourmaline are also picked up. Luck of people who have found 
pigeon blood-red rubies and Mus sapphires. 

River teaming carried out professionally in Ceylon by the original 
and antiquated method of standing in the shallow river and scraping fiver 
bed with a rake. 

Gems are literally brought to the gemmer’s feet. Ho washing or other process 
is involved, 

Che second method which is as antiquated and ancient - digging in a 
rice fidld two feet below to the gem gravel. Gravel is heaped up for a month 
and then washed in wicter baskets on an auspicious day with many ceremonies 
to the god of minerals, A *dana* cr almsgiving is held, 

Che gem-cutters are '-osliras, - descendants of Phoenicians and Arabs 
who traded with Ceylon, Mining itself done by Sinhalese on a remarkable 
system of co-operative sharing of labour, expenses, and profits. In fact, it 
is believed to be the oldest co-operative system in the world. Gems sold 
by auction. Profits are shared between the landowner, licensee, labourers, 
the local mosque (church) and everyone else attending the sale who have 
had no share at all in the project, Mosque receives 1% per cent and 
spectators 1£ per^ centt 

P.T.O. 



The proposed price is kept a secret and "bidding takes place under 
a handkerchief spread over the hand of the "buyer and the auctioneer. 

Pew words are spoken. Only fingers are grasped under the handkerchief 
according to a code known to those in the trade. 

How * surface placer* mining is done. A long iron rod, A *» thick is 
driven into ground, ©no men know at once from the sound produced when the 
rod has struck a layer of gem-gravel. projectors then sink a pit "but "before 
it is opened the owner or chief labourer makes a vow to the sacred mountain 
Adam* a Peak or to the god of Kataragaa- (where extraodinary things like 
fire-walking and rtrtrqccg driving sword3 through the chest take place). 
Otherwise the god with prevent the finding of atones, 

Hbs annual turnover of these casual village prospectors is estimated 
to total about 500,000 a year. Ho wonder Ceylon has always "been thought to "be 
a rich little island with her pearl fisheries at Manaar, her tea, rubber and 
cocoanut estates, her spices and her precious ±ses stones that are literally 
picked from the rice fields and the river "beds. 
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J PV'TPiN# - WH 

i. wieN Women gladly burnt themselves on funeral pyres 

v 

Until recently called Rajputana, the princely states of Udaipur (The Venice 
of the East), Jaipur ( of rich palaces and polo), Jodhpur (from which 
the breeches known as jodhpurs are derived) Bikaner and Jaisalmer are now 
integrated into a single administrati va unit called Rajasthan, Rajasthan 
of all pasts of India has thrilled the tourists most since here live the 
Rajputs of ancient lineage and proud descent,courteous and chivalrous who 
ih battle preferred death to dishonour. Nowhere in India will the tourist find 
so much that is traditional and picturesque, tn customs and costume. 

The Rajputs are famous for the rite known as "the Johur", When it was 
obvious that they had lost a battle and capture of their fortresses was 
imminent, the women of their own accord threw themselves on fire and 
immolated themselves so as to preserve themselves from captivity and 
pollution. The funeral pyre was wad" lifted within Akxxgr a great 
subterranean retreat in the fort in chambers impervious to the light of day 
and the defenders beheld in solemn procession the queen, their own wives and 
daughters, to the number of several thousands walking to their death with 

traditional Rajput valour on their faces.The philosophy behind "the 

Johur", and behind suttee or widow burning that was practiced elsewhere in 
India. Some true anecdotes about widow burning from the Abbe Dubois and 
Sir William Jones...and others. 

The extraodinary events that happened in Chitorgarh Fort...many 
magnificent photographs are available that recapture the atmosphere of 
those times. 

Udaipur, called The City of Sunrise and the Venice of the East with 
out-of-the-world island palaces rich in mosaic,mi roof gardens, water 
scapes. Here rulers were weighed against gold which was then distributed to 
to the poor. Many magnificent photographs are available. 
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Jaipur the rose pink city different from any other city in India of which 

Kipling wrote "Many years afterwards, the good people of America huilded 

their towns after this pattern, "but knowing nothing of Jai Singh, they took all 

the credit to themweIves." The extraodninary Astronomical Observatory of the 

15th century, as modern as Corbusier and in advance of anything else known 

in the world at the time.,..of the remarkable instruments there a gnomon 

90 feet high, the sextants etc... the famous Jaipur carpets... the priceless 

library....the dog that acted as postman between the ladies of the harem 

and thier lord.....the famous Jaipur embroideries,.,, the Hall of Winds wnmr 

romantic beyond words....many photos are xxtkx available. 

Amber, whisk on the mountain which Pierre Loti likened to an eagle's nest.. 

human 

The goddess Kali there who at one time required/sacrifices but who is 
satisfied nowadays by a goat per diem and a half yearly offerings of buffaloes. 
Some interesting facts about other parts of Rajasthan, Jodhpur, Bikaner, 
Ajmer, Bharatpur, Alway, Kotah, Bundl, all profusely illustrated with photos. 

This can be a full-scale artiile on one of the most picturesque parts 
of India, covering the whole issue of a magazine, or a short article, 

ii. URBAN MORALS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

This will be a chastely written, inoffensive historical xxtx piece on 
urban morals in ancient India. Life in ancient India was divided between the 
highly organised and sophisticated secular life of towns and cities on the 
one hand and the simple and predominantly religious life in villages on the *ther. 
Striking accounts of the secular life of the ancient Hindus as given in 
various authors like Vatsyana. Principles of grae general conduct, conduct with 
relation to marriage, conduct of wives and husbands in relation to each other, 
conduct of courtesans and their education like that of the geishas of Japan 
— an ksxvBxx honorable occupation,ancient beauty preparations sni and methods 
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One*s sexual conduct should he so managed and regulated as to harmonise with 
the soceity in which one moves and also with fcinxmni one's own tastes and 
convictions. In other words, an ideal heau should not how to the wind of 
chance desires hut should excercise care, tact and *x±k?k discretion so that 
he might he irreproachable, doing the right thing at the right time and never 
departing from the accepted code of proper conduct. The lesson, above all, is 
that sexual life is a part and parcel of one's cultural life, and IkxHx that 
the test for gauging the depth of onels culture is how much of the overall 
cultural factor one can throw into one's sexual relationships, 

ZfcKXK This can either he an artiole or a hook illustrated with sculptures 
from Indian temples relevant to the subject, 

iii, THE LIFE HISTORY OF A CUP OF TEA - IN PICTURES ^photos) 

The life history of a cup of tea from tea-bush to tea-cup told through a 

series of photographs (about 60 to choose from), ”The cup that cheers” has 

man^ devotees hut probably a very small percentage of them realise what a 

variety of attentions tea has to receive before it reaches their tea-tables. 
To being this before any of the public whose interest in the subject goes 

furthur than the appreciation of their afternoon tea, is the object of this 

feature. In it will be treated the opening up of new land for tea, its 

careful preparation for planting through weeding, draining etc, A pmtr 

general view of a tea-factory is followed up by descriptive photos of the 
their dwellings. 

men and women pluckers,/their costumes and ornaments, and a photo of the 
two leaves and a bud they pluck which is all that is used in the manufacture 
of tea. Photos of the methods of plucking lead on to photos showing their 
tranwport on the back pluckers to the compound where the days pluckings are 
weighed and the pluckers paid accordingly. Photos of the complete process of 
manufacture like withering in upstair lofts, rolling the leaf by giving it 
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a twist in a mechanical roller^ breaking up each cell in every leaf 

in order to release the essential "juice* 1 that is drunk in the teapot) 

and sifting the leaf, lead on to phttos of the leaf being fermented on 

■twax zinc tables in a cool room. The leaf is next taken to the driers 

the different 

and the leaf sifted into/grades which are explained. 

Final pictures show tea being packed and transported. Final shot may 
be photo of Dr Johnson’s teapot or some similar object of interest in 
tea-lore. ftVO f 

This could be a pictorial feature or a children*s book. But for latter 
the photos would he useless and would have to be replaced by drawings. 
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THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF INDIAN TERSE 
edited "by Tambimuttu 

Just as until recently in England there was no anthology of Welsh poetry in 
English translation, until the present editor in his role as publisher remedied 
the defect, it is strange that up to this day there is not a single anthology 
on Indian, or even Sanskrit verse, from which the general reader may learn of 
unique richness and variety of Indisn verse from 1500 BJB. to the present day*: 

Mr Tambimuttu who has made a name for himself as the editor or Poetry London . 

the Editions Poetry London Books, and Poetry in Wartime (Faber and Faber) besides 

(_ fko^JsrM. f Cfa' 9 

T.S.Eliot, A sympsitn, and the poetry selections in Modern Reading (Nicholson 
and Watson) is now compiling such a books his initial selections have already been 
broadcast by All India Radio in their service to Europe, 

The book will included selections from Assamese, 3engali, English, Gujerati, 
Hindi, Kannada, Maithili, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, 
Tamil, Telugu and Urdu poets. 

Beginning with the Vedic Hymns which contains some of the earliest secular 
poetry in the world, the emphasis in this book will be on the secular poetry 
of India, and not the religious which has overshadowed in everything else in the 
casual translations that have jnctxfBXih been mostly put forth by English raissionarie 
and civil servants. Passages of exquisite verse from astronomical, medical, and 

mathematicalpdtwqp treatises, besides books on law, sex, xahi zoology, duu&agx 
dance and drama, grammar,act* prosody etc illustrate the breadth and variety of 
Indian verse, in a way it has never before been attempted. 

The heavy and ornamental Victorian!sm that has marred most translations 
of Indian verse is corrected in the book. Careful selections from the 
first translators like Sir William Jones, Millman, Griffiths, Berriedale Keith 
give an impression of modernity which is enhanced by selections from moderns like 
Macnicol, Lj^la Ray, S.VJ’illai, Martin Kirkman, V.G.Kieman, Barua, Dattatreyan, 
fteorge Keyt, Van Geyzel, Grierson, Grigson, Subramaniam, Ahmed Ali, Iqbal, the 
editor etc. 

Though the subject is a vast one, and the project ambitious, the careful 
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selections for each language section will preserve only what is considered "best 


in each language, and representative of its history. 

Besides a general preface, each section will carry an introddction. A historical 
account of translators into English ffom Indian languages will ggHdtooflax: 
considerably add to Ihe usefulness of the hook. 

The size of the collection can he varied according to the nature of the 

finally 

publisher’s list it is/committed to. Enough interesting material will he 
available for 300 - 600 crown octavo printed pages, 

Mr Tambimuttu has recently written an article for the Indian Number of the 
Atlantic Monthly edited by Harvey Breit on Jfcfaut the state of poetry today in the 
various languages mentioned above. 

As the two oldest lnaguages in India, throu^iout the book, the emphasis will 
will be on Sanskrit (which theeditor has studied) and Tamil (the editor’s own 
language). 
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THE POET AHD THE CHALLENGE OF 
"by Tambimuttu (Former editor of Poetry London ) 

Tlie crisis in tire world of modem Ehglish verse is too well known 
to need emphasising. With a diminishing publio and market many a poet has been 
either silenced and absorbed into the B.B.C. and British Council, or has become 
an advertising copywriter. 

The dabblers in historical materialism like David Daiches in America 
or Christopher Candwell and George Orwell in Bigland attribute this chiefly to the 
anti-social behaviour of the modem poet. He is anti-social since he is a 
bourgeois find opposes a hi^ily individualistic, even anarchist assemblage of 
values to society. The capitalist world running to seed, or becoming violent, as 
ordained by Marx, the poet in the role of hero projects his enormous "I” and 
becomes Hamlet and Macbeth, Faust, Prof rock or Bobinson Crusoe. It is his 'dll to 
be thorou^Iy Mamfas himse lf, to realize his own potentialities by an outward 
errtnansion of self, and this is anti-social since the individual in his bdurgeois 
dream imagines he alone motivates phenomena of the world - like C'.rusoe, Thfes 
competitive and mutually destructive projection of individualism which is also 
the hall-mark of unfettered capitalism creates a world of chaos and anarchy. The 
poet works opart from society and life in what critics have termed an ivory tower. 
He has become anti-social. 

They further state genuine poetry is bom like the whoops and choruses 
of primitive communism when the classes were as yet undifferentiated. These chants 
expressed a communal need and belief, and a com unal attitude to nature and the 
means of production. For instance ^harvest song by anticipating the harvest which 
is a reality desired by all, expressed the communal will and made the harvest 
possible. Tire poetry of primitive communism in this manner expressed the total 
needs of all members of society, when labour was undifferentiated and communal. 

It is an ideal they say for modem times, where poetry, thou$i different in 
urfr yi ia quality, would be the same again in origin. 

Following this thread of argument Shakespeare (for them) moving within 
bourgeois illusion glorified the unfettered will of the individual in the 
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individual in the character of the prince, in his Macbeth, Hamlet, or Borneo, 
breaking all outward forms, and expressing the individual. All Shakespeare* 3 
heroes are princely, with a round public life which is collective in 
ap, earance, and through which others can realize themselves. In the Elizabethan 
a g Qt the clasaes^/tfre not yet differentiated, which isjthe reason Christopher 
Caudwell in his "Illusion and Reality*’ finds Shakespeare*s axe art "collective" , 
expressing the collective life of the court. 

On the other hand, during the Jacobean age, viiich immediately 
followed, and which he compares to our own, the poet withdrew from the glittering 
court life that had bee cane corrupt, The poetiy is scented with parchment, 
leather binding and midnight oil. A love song is so prinked up with conceits 
that it is inconceivable a swain could have quoted it to his maid; the poetiy 
is not meant to be bandied about with relish in rollicking sdaede mixed company, 
but rather it is the scholars poetry - poetry that is private and meant for 
silent reading in the musty libraries of an inner cotierie. The period is 
certainly raaarkably like our own. 

According to the Marxist interpretation of literature, the poetiy 
of the Jacobeans, and indeed of poets of all ages is the direct result of the 
economic and social conditions of the times. Thus the Metaphysical poets 
(Jacobeons) were a reaction against the growing anti—bourgeois feudalism of the 
king, whose will as an absolute monarch had previously been a creative force. 
Once the period of what is called "primitive accumulation" had reached a 
a certain xroodft point " what is urgently desired is not capital but a 
certain set of conditions in which the bourgeois can realize the development 
of capital. This is the era of "manufacture" as opposed to factory development. 
The absolute monarchy, by its free granting of monopolies and privileges, 
becomes as irksome as the old network of feudal loyalties. It is, after all, 
itself feudal. A cleavage appears between the monarchy and the xiscsxrf class of 


artisans, merchants, fanners and shopkeepers, fhe court supports the big 
landowner or noble who is already parasitic. He is allied with the court to 
exploit the bourgeoisie and the court rewards him with monopolies, privileges 






or special taxes which hamper the development of the overwhelming majority 
of the rising bourgeois class ... the court appears as the source of evil. 

Its glittering corrupt life has a sne’i.1 of decay; foulness and mean deeds are 
wrapped in si lit. Bourgeois poetry changes into its opposite and hy a unanimous 
movement puritanically draws its skirt’s hem sasy away from the dirt of the 
court life,” This is their explanation for the "birth of metaphysical verse, 
though its roots reach, as Matthew Arnold and recently Pfof. Gwyn Williams 
have pointed out, to the 7th century Mahlgn ogion and Celtic literature in 
general, Donne and Vaughan were of Welsh origin. 

Historic 1 materialists can similarly explain away all periods 
of Biglish literature: BiglandJiss first revolutionary poet is John Milton, the 
outcome of "bourgeoisie revolt against the monarchy and privileged nobility; 
Dry&en, Ruckling, Lovelace are the amalgamation of the aristocracy and 
bourgeoisie against the people; the Romantic Revival is escape into Romance 
by Messrs Byron, Wordsworth and Co., through- dis—illusionmanty,?hen the 
militant "bourgeosie frightened "by the French Devolution^identify their 
interests with th<jianded aristocracy; Swinburne, Tennyson, Browning are the 
pessimism or escapism due to the ruthless manner in which cut-throat 
competition reduced capitalists to the proletarian abyss? As for the Victorian 
poets - following the line of argument laid by Bigels in Ant JLr^ jfering - they 
only imitated the bourgeois capitalists in producing for "the Market" instead 
of use. Poetry has become a"coramodity-fetisch" or "art for art’s sake" 
destined for "the market" which is in itself an illusory development of 
bourgeois economy. This meant that a wedge was successfully driven between 
the worlds of seer art and reality. 

According to Bigels a society baned on comaodity-preduction "has 
the peculiarity that in it the producers have lost control of their own 
social relationships. £&ch produces for himself, with the means of 

production hlch xk happen to bo at his disposal and in order to satisfy his 

/ ' 

individual needs through the ad medium of exchange. Ho one knows how much of 
the article he produces is coming on the market, or how much demand there is 
for it; no one knows whether Ms individual product ’Mil meet a real need. 
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whether he will cover Ms costs or even "bo aisle to sell at all. Anarchy 
reigns in social production, has its'own law, v/kich aro inherent and 
inseparable from it; and these lew assert themselves, therefore, apxa±x± 
apart from the producers, and against the producers, as the natural laws of 
their form of production, working blindly. Thg. f&x product dominates the 
producers." Christopher Caudwell comments on tMs passage that in the older 
method pf production (for use instead of exchange) all are part of the one 
social act and "the product is only valued in so far as it is of use to the 
society which produces it. In such a society the poem as such derives its falue 
from its collective appearance, fronj/fclie effect it has on the hearts of its 
hearers and the impact, direct and evident, on the life of the tribe." 

What bearing tMs has on the development of Shglish Literature is 
mere surmise on Caudwell*s part unless he is proceedin'; witMn the limits 
an abstraction pure and simple, like More*s Utopia . It is difficult to assess 
what he might moan by the "collective appearance" of a poem. I cannot think 
of one such poos in the English language where all the factors in play in a 
society have been reproduced to givd it a collective appearance. The poet is 
not an abstraction, and he is not omniscient. Dialectics teaches us all life 
is struggle. So how come it in this continuum of flux and change, composed of 
the acts of individuals, a poem has arisen with a "collective appearance"? 

Life is variety, and it is only under Fascism that a unilateral pMlosophy and 
view of art has been publicised, and all else suppressed. 

One cannot forget the tragedies of Mayakovsky, Yessenin, Pilnyak, and 

the fate of contemporary in Germany that was thrown overboard as decadent by 

the Feuhrsr. While Caudwell dismisses Plato as Fascist, it seems to me Ms 

own mechanistic Marxian approach to literature lias all the intolerance and 

one-sidedn.ess of Fascism, Marxism, wMch is the proper study of all good 

economic 

socialists i 3 very well for an understanding of the sspltalixt structure of 
society, but so many other factors are involved in understanding the 
dialectics of verse that it is best left to the specialists* it would be 
unthinkable for instance to have our literary criticism done by the 

A 
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psychologist* though it seems ^r^ght that a critic of Hr I «A«Idchards * 
standing should use methods based on psychology in his type of literary 
criticism. 

She attempt of Marxists like Caudwell to relate verse to the economic 
and social backgro nds of the period is so ruthlessin its fanaticism, and so 
ono-sided in its approach to writing that they are host just glanced at like 
all the other engineers of movements in our time - the I magi at s. Dadaist s. 
Surrealists, Vorfcicists, Existentialists etc. They are only partial truths though 
they in turn have accused non-Marxist writers like Eliot, Proust, Valery, Joyce 
of apprehending only part of the truth, which is only too ±keex true since 
authors certainly work within personal limitations. 

For the Marxists Shakespeare, Donne, Dickens are all bourgeois 

writers, Eiren their fellow travellers of t hat -perio d, Auden, Spender, Day Lewis 

are bourgeois and their allegiance is not tks to be trusted in an emergency. Who 

'fLuj <7 ay 

then are the non-bourgeois writers? T he-Mansiptp /say- thy they are not yet bom. 
Marxian literary criticism in other words deals with nyth^making and drecras 
— with idealistic and unreal situations - ivlth Utopia, They are not even 
clear as to what the quality of proletarian literature will be except that 
it will have a "simplicity and openness of theme" and that it will be 

written by a classless society who " really live in the new world" —whatever 
that might mean. Having put away the effects of bourgeois thinking end living, 
having harnessed the forces of production for the good of all, new values will 
be born which alone will create proletarian art. Hot even the rate motrfc 
sincere proletarian can write proletarian verse at the am moment since the 
proletarian society has not yet been bom. Hie proletarian efforts of 
Messrs Auden-S&mdox^Day Lewis in the ^Thirties was not it at all. Their 
proletarian living tax bursts into their art in the form of "crude and 
grotesque scraps of Marxist phraseology and the mechanical application of 
living proletarian theory." Hax "Ho, that was not it. 

This is all nonsense fotr the simple reason that search as I might 
I have found no political drunv-b<®ating in the works of these three poets. It 
seerm to have been a case of lots of noise and propaganda and Leftist 
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flag-waving, and then knuckling down to their usual conservative cup of 
Biglish tea. In fact the poems are ordinary except for an attractive 

raciness in Auden’s lines, a stodginess in hay Lewis* reeking of Oxford 
and Blundan, and a repellent hypersensitiveness and preoccupation with 
greatness in Spender* s. All their grand flag-waving of the times is not 
apparent to me in the body of their poetry. 

And so it is with most movements. After all the theory and "bombast 
we get down to the usual hash. For instance the sur"realiat ELuard* s "bubble 
-and—squeak was not unfamiliar to us, and his pdetic figures were all perfectly 
legitimate. It is only the bad poets who were led away by the theory, 

^Uc fhere are $up Leftist poets in England like Mac hi amid, Swingler and 
Maurice Carpenter, but I have d&mys wondered why they needed all the 
ideological clap—trap to produce the poems they did. There were merely "as 
usual," According to the Marxistg,kss®KX£ however, these poets are also 
bourgeois poets since they are not yet in the abstract and vague heaven 
Caudwell paints with such u-f+nflirt "T-Rusl on a TV* A direct heir of 

Plato, Descartes and Spinoza, besides Marx, he only deals with abstractions — 
the projections of Western raison which has dominated .and shaped Western 
thought. In Ms'rationalproletarian heaven he even thinks that poetry will 
become useless and die out. Poetry is illusion^and opposed to reality^ which he 
has defined in purely economic terms. His race of super-men will have no 
illusionagitl upft thny vri 44- - b^rr waM mr n d n Ma rvi irn Iibatsti, 

It is therefore this unilateral/approach to reality, whether it be 
surrealism, Imagism, Objective Heporting or Historical Materialims that is the 
enemy of poetry and that I have tried to point out for eleven years in m£ 
magazine Poetry London . These attitudes savour of Descartian raison where an 
abstract set of manufactered values are imposed on life and literature as 
absolute truth, and a fission occurs between theory and living, literature and 
life. It is typical of Western j& Gs apflcfc rationalist thought since the time 
of Socrates who believed in Absolute Truths. L^fe cannot be lived to a formula, 
or literature reeled out according to the specifications of Objective 
Heporting, Surrealism or Historical Materialism, as that great modern 
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philosopher Oirfeega Y Gasnet has pointed out. For the Objective Truths of 
movements, those rationalisations, real in a certain time, place and state 
and convenient spring hoards for artists are hut partial apprehensions of 
reality. It is the round, circular view, the catholic vie*; that adds to the 
richness of life and reflects it in all its readiness and perplexity, A word 
here about the policy of the magazine i:qet i ry.J f ondon which was an amplification 
of the above proposition will make clear what I mean. 

hen X arrived in Bigland in 1937ri the poetic landscape was split 
into warring factions that were mutually destructive, There were the 
retrenchers of Georgian extraction in their country hide-outs, who vMle 
warbling of peat and heather, Chimborazo and Cotopaxi ignored the city end what 
was happening to humanity in the present, his attitude was thoroughly 
condemned by other groins jthou^i it is typical^.n any age^of rural life, 
rural peace, and rural imaginationjfdxioh must always be. It produces such 
magnificat poets as Walter de Same la Mare, thw poet of innocence mA 
childhood; Kathleen Thine and Norman Nicholson in Cumberland; and the iaterst- 
3ng work^AxLn Drinan of the Celtic bogs; and the traap W.H,DaviesC in he 
ideal state of course there will be no wanderlust and no tract;si) There 
were algo the heirs of Celtic mysticism and metaphysics -notably l^rlan 
Thomas, the mystic of nature and sex, surely one of the prodigies of our 
timesjtiho was renewing and xsaeadot re—vioifying the Higlish language^* mere 
was also T *3.Eliot, the poet of disillusion and of regeneration ’ho 

was a good mirror of the times. The list can be increased^but the present 
one will serve cy purpose. 

Opposed to all these poets ms a Marxist group with the magazine 
"New Versed for spokosraar^ Auden, Spender, MacNeice supported the magazine 
and called themselves Objective Beporters ^h° were only concerned rth 
"the real world of objects and events* which, they were to report faithfully. 
They were the heirs of f ,E,Hulme’s Imagism. Typical of Western rationalist 
thought ( in the Bast there has never been such, a complete fission between 
thought and living) they suspected the amotions and put them on ice. 
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Love songs and nature pieces were taboo. They smacked of the motions or 
were un-real in a modem world that had been swamped by pure reason and 
city life - in this they were hasty in not listening to the "hack to rural 
life” call of Orage. Consequently, in Objective porting, a unilateral, 
mechanistic and rational approach to literature was the fashion of the day. 

All the t>revious poets mentioned were eon&oimed in "Hew Versed. Poetry became 
precise and dry and "sensuous" factors smacking of the emotions like 
word-music, and imagery that was rich as in Bylin Thomas or George Barker 
were strictly curtailed. The resulting poetry ms a type of poetic journalism. 

This movement was necessary as an antidote to Georgian inflation, huu 
it did not justify the iwioluuiistii—-and almost Fascist indifference to other 
types of writing and experience. It ms a totalitarian attitude, as one 
-sided as the Marxian analysis of literature, and it ignored ELiot’s therein 
that in an age different literatures with different viewpoints can exist that 
are as interesting and genuine. The total!tailans, or Objective Reporters 
were against the freedom of expression. 

% 

Marxists would say of course that the bourgeois idea of frdd&ara 
is no freedom at all since it only meant freedom from social responsibilities 
for the pcet who had oast himself in the role of a hero and had become 
anti-social - Mated an freedom for the artist on the other hand it has been 
made clear is only non-freedom of expression, harnessed to propaganda for 

b 

social forces that make up the newly erected state^and^/glorify those forces 
considered socially useful. What happens then when the artist mshes to 
experiment with abstract shapes like Gabo, Pevsner or Ben Hicholson, or 
write 3 poem about a lark that was killed off by a ta bureaucracy of vultures? 
That would perhaps be anti-social activity for the subject matter ( as yet 
unclear) of the poet in she faseistwcormunist state would have been tabulated 
for his use by the State ( as the Objective Reporters did in Biglnnd) and 
these perhaps not found on the list ^ 

It was therefore to encourage free speech in verse, to put forward the 
catholic point of view, that Poetry London was founded. It encouraged 
Marxists like Mhurice Carpenter and Paul Potts since they wrote interestingly 
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ss-faacists like Boy Cac^bell since he was the heat translator of Lorca and 
one of the most robust of modem poets; catholics like David Gascoyne and 
Kathleen Bains; Objective Importers like Bernard Spencer, Keith Douglas, 

James Beeves; romantic myth-makers of the Dylan Thomas tradition like 
W.S.Graham; Georgians like Herbert Palmer and Charles Williams; American 
continuers of an out-of-fashion European tradition like Contad Aiken; conservative! 
like Lawrence Darrell. I published books by all these antagonistic poets with 
differing approaches to reality, a function which would have been impossible 
in a totalitarian stat^g, fs*. $lo remembers what happened to creative 
activity in totalitarian societies. One thinks of Lorca in Spain, and 
Yessanin and Mayakovsky in post-revolutionary Russia. The last two were 
victims of the state curtailing the freedom of the artist. Communist syspathlaftm 
blamed it on their bourgeois upbringing that was unable to rq&jgxxkik cope 
with the new consciousness. The way wo look at it, what they lacked was the 
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even 


sara and other French writers during the Gentian occupation. I; 
kill tlw^aprings of his endeavour. 

The artist also demands a free and liberal ifress. If a xmt "Hew Verse" 
exists that sways public opinion in one-sided"fascistio ooanaosthesia, there 
should he the freedom to fmtad a psp ep-gvi th a differing viwjpoint. If there 
is a communist journal that will'only print poems about Mr Marx and 
bus-conductors, there should he the freedbrafor other journals to exist to 
print poems shout toothpaste and cabbages. It is precisely this freedom that 
is lacking in totalitarian countries or in sodbc literar^ coci et i ea where 
criticiaa is pledged £0 a movement that has been worked vq? like' 
trpd:e-mark, 

So return to the d&n&nishiny public of the poets why is it while the 
stat©-subsidised poets of the U.S.S.R. enjoy a circulation of two to three 
million copies, modern Biglish poets are considered lucky if they sell 

five hundred of a collection? It all depends on what one means by 


poetry. Patience Strong of the Dolly Mir ror for instance has enjoyed a 
readership of more than three million kb3±se souls and unloaded on us her 
books of jingles by the spadeful. Mss 3Xier Mller's white Cliffs of Dover 


too, full of honey sentiments^achieved a fabulous circulation. The song sheets 


from Tin Pan Alley are as popular as ever. But this is not the tfcpe of writing 

that concerns the modern poet, Q.uite deliberately he has set about limiting 

his public and has chiefly dedicated himself to solving technical problems like 

renewing the language, enlarging the scope of symbolic raerning, and exploring 

the new fields of sensation and experience that have been suddenly sqsxrabEdx 

opened to him by the progress mi in the sciences - for instance psychology. He 

has deliberately, by free choice, limited the scope of his canvas. He has been 

perfecting his technique which is now beginning to bear fruit in writers like < 

Christopher Fry ho huge a lsurgor public than most poets — the modem poet 
^ / v 4 

knows his future is in tho theatre. Those who have entered it 'Mir? Tfliwt 

Fry..lave made a succes, <>f it ^ a heir success is no measure of the 


success a dramatist raigJkt achieveion he ha 3 mastered all the technical 


achievements placed at Inis disposal by his contemporaries. 
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Sliould a poet desire the kind of popularity enjoyed by ratience Strong 
or by Cole Porter ho knows he has but to change the field of his appeal, but 
at the moment he is quite sati^ied writing the kind of poems he does, $hat 
docs it matter if he sells only fifty copies of a book since he fence already 
does another job breadwinning and poetry is only Ms hobby? Par from the 
Victorians being comtaodity-fetlschist s, it is those people who sans judge poetry 
by the size of its circulation who are the real victims of producing feus for 
"the raafket". This is the inherent paradox in the Marxists* outlook, 

These critics, hose approach to poetry is as if it were merchandize 
to be turned off the assembly line, according to specifications laid by the 
Commune in the successful working of a five year plan, declare that the poet 
has become personal and private,only because he is disillusioned with 
bourgeois conditions, The same tMng happened they say in the 17th Century, 

KthuyxiwyxianUwnittkxBmirc ryx It is, however, the 
height of folly to interpret poetry in tMs manner, solely through economics. 

It is xismusk almost as bad trying to measure an elephant with a pair of 
laboratory callipers/ 

IboqenasxBDCfEK For #0 know, many more factors go into the making of 
of a poem than the economics at the time of its creation. For instance there 
is the small matter of the individuality of the poet and the state of the use 
of language when the poet lived, Shore is also the Insignificant detail of 
what the other art forms in current use like the nove£, the film, the radio 
play were capable of achieving; The poet would hot be tx&xbb± expected to 
duplicate than, There is also the/6roblem of refilling and renewing language 
— the type of poem written today depends on all the poems that have gone 
before for its ganisis, That is why in history there are so-called barren 
periods which are periods of stocktaking and experiment. The Jacobean period 
is a case in point and I don’t think it was a barren period, nor do I think 
any sno nt of Marxist control would have stepped up the 3 foduotionl |The bet***. 

Marxists view of literature is in thi rj v/ay confused, and it is therefore no 
wonder iravda has mlsundersiood Mio'b, Lawrence, Joyce, Marxism is all very 
well, but its ^ ^ssA uncompros olsing critical attitude to literature 
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tiKes is truly terrifying, unr^l 


economic and collective complex of the 
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THE POET ad WOHKI-IAH 


in one ol his articles in the riev Etc. tesman (Engiandj the romantic 
George Barker described the podern poet as the irritant tubercle 
of humanity, useless and effete in a commericaiised world, his 
tale ol horror taKes note of the tragic ends of Francis Thompson, 
Ch&tterton, Christopher Smart, Ezra Pound and Edgar Allan Poe. 

Out oi joint with society and unable to - compromise the poet is 
bent on sexf-destruction through the sop of drugs, sex, alcohol, 
what have you. 

In\oUc,h 0eor 0 e Bartcer, who is one of the most interesting poets 
in England, thinKS of the poet as a pariah in modern society, the 
point of this article is to establish the poet as a workman, a 
craftsman, who has, at least in England,a place in society and 
ample recognition. Success stories of several moder poets like 
Eliot, Dylan Thomas ana u. S. Fraser, uouis MacNeice are recounted 
to prove my point. Some account is given of the poet and his 
relationship to society, ideally, and the fission that exists to 
a large measure today between the poet, and his audience. The poet 
is an ordinary craftsman in society like any cobbler or carpenter, 
which is the point of the article. 
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xi. THE POET AS FOREMAN 

In one of his articles in the New Statesman (England) romantic George Barker 
described the modem poet as the irritant tubercle of humanity, useless and 
eff6te in a commercialised world. His tale of horror takes note of the tragic 
ends of Francis Thompson, Chatterton, Christopher Smart, Ezra Pound and Edgar 
Allan Poe. Out of joint with society and unable to compromise the poet is bent 
on self-destruction through the sop of drugs, sex, alcbhol, what have you. 

Though George Barker, who is one of the most interesting poets in England 
thinks of the poet as a pariah in modern society, the point of this article 
la is to establish the poet as a workman, a crafitenan, who has, at least in 
England a place in society and ample recognition. Success stories of several 
modern poets like Eliot, Dylan Thomas and G.S.Fraser, Louis MacNeice are 
recounted to prove my point. Some account is given of the xiri poet and his 
relationship to society. Ideally, and fission that exists to a large measure today 
between the poet and his audience. The poet is an sxkkx ordinary craftsman in 
society like any cobbler or carpenter, which is the point of the article. 

xii. 

THE TILLAGE OF FITZROTIA 

An article to prove th~t London is really made up of several villages, and that 
Londoners are really villagers who stick to their own small village orbit— that 
of Mayfair, Soho, Hampstead, Kensington etc. 

How the sceptic Dr John .Veils the painter who loved villas life, and hated London 
was in the end convinced Soho was really a village. 

The major part of the article is about what I have called the Tillage of 
Fitzrovia , the artist’s quarter round Fitzroy and Charlotte Streets and Soho, 

The picturesque life, the intxmxt restaurants of many nationalities and the 
famous personalities - writers, painters, publishers, bohemians are described, 
any famous names like T.S.Eliot, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, Augustus Jojm 
the painter, John Lehmann publisher, poets "ylan Thome.s, Louis MacNeice, Spender 
who fr-qeunted these parts come into he picture. An account of some bohemians 
who are most unusual, and have; attained fame at one time. This part was popular 
with C.I.’s during the war. THE END 
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iv. THE STOEY OF TEA 

"I am so fond of tea that I could write a whole dissertation on its 
virtues" - James Boswell in London Journal 1762 -63 

"Tea with us "became more than an idealization of the form of 
drinking; it is a religion and the art of life itself," okakura in The 

Book of Tea . 

"I am glad I was not "born before Tea" -Sydney Smith 

"When tea has clarified the brain, and set tongues wagging,, Walter Sickert 
This will be a light, gracefully written article full of facts from 
tea-lore. 

The origin of tea is described XEzxziixg according to Indian, Chinese 
and Japanese sources. Classics written in China on tea at Emperor*s 
command. First mention of tea in European literature and its first 
importation to Europe fifty years later. Spread of the habit through 
Holland, to Eussia by tea caravan from China, to England and France, 
Interesting quotations from old writers on tea; Samples* 

(a) I have lately observed that young ladies eat large quantities of 
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of neat green tea with the greatest apparent jdkaauaxH relish imaginable 
I can assure them that is is exceedingly pernicious when so taken.." the 
Surgeon William Meyrick in 1790 

(b) In 1658 an advertisement in The Commonwealth Mercury, which also contained 
news of Cromwell's death: "That excellent, and by all Physicians approved, 
China Drink, called by the Chineans Tcha, by other Nations, Tay or Tee, is 
sold at the Sultaness-head, a Cophee-house in Sweetings R#nts by the Royal 
Exchange, London," 

(c) John Worlidge's Dir c ions ^ow to Make Tea: "Boyl a quart of clean wa*rr r - 
and then add to it a few of these dry Leaves, which you may take up at once 
between the tops of your fingers, and let them thus stand in a covered 

Pot two or three minutes, in which time the leaves will be spread to their 
former breadth and shape, and yield their bitter, yet pleasant taste. This 
liquor you may, if you please, edulcorate with a little Sugar, and make it 
an# acceptable Brink," 

Tea-smuggling in England, The East India r 



one could have literarj^gone for a swim 


T 


the English and Americans over the duty charged on tea, and a party of Americans 
disguised as Red Indians 3warmed on to three British ships lying outside 
Boston harbour and tipped the entire cargoes of tea overboard into the ooean. 

This is generally regarded as marking the beginningof the American warof 
Independence. The Great Bays of the Clippers andthe race of the English 
tea clippers back to London - The Cutty Sark whose adventures would fill a 
book. 

Famous names in the history of Tea-Drinking Madame de la Sabliere who first 
took milk in her tea, Mazarin drinking it to cure gout, Johnson, John Wesley 
and Mr Gladstone.,.. Buchess of Bedford starting fashion of afternoon tea. 

The history of the tea gardens of India and Ceylon.,.The different kinds of 
tea and their flavours...Different tea manners in Lapland, Estonia, Iced tea 
in America, lemon tea in Russia, Tibetan tea with rancid butter, salt and soda, 
the billy can in Australia....the history of the teapot and mention of famous ones 
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Such writers would "be well advised to spend a few years in Jhgland 

the 

"before they wrote any verse. They would then have a chance to get tfcwfc/irtonations, 
accents, and subtleties of the language ri«ht, 

fbongh J .Yijayatunga and Big a Ban are exceptions, there are Indian wtanc 
writers of prose whose knowledge of -nglish is lamentable, The sentence-: are 
very involved, The sonteaees are full of cliches, 

\ 

These pit-falls would have been avoided had lie w -iters but learnt to use 
th«ir mo then-tongues. The cultivation and _.r ctloe of one’s ' m no then-tongue, 
then, is the first prob e?a u. should 01 f m ohc writer in free India, 

The same is true for all countries where "h^liah has re laced the mother 

/V " • A 

-tongue. The Beats poets of today are keenly avare of ;frhis fact. ?h:t is ’Thy 

we have the strong ''Lallauds * 1 iDven ,.i lo d by Ht|gjh I.laoEintraid • nd '-urlce 

ItesEbar 

lilndeey. If the "Lallands" poets who only hare a patiin patois of Si; dish 
laced with a for; archaic Gaelic words chat iaa few Setts "mow,do this, how much 

more must India do with her tradition so vastly different to the mulish? 

as for Indian art I prefer those artists vmo still work in ihe Indian 

_ M m it. - 

tradition. It seems odd when a paint or 1 ' Ice/George Keyt troubles his mind 

with the concepts of lie 239. 

' r ■ : 

iioah as I like Picasso the fact remains that he is the ox of a different 
tradition in, painting, n& a Jarfo e?it culture. Hb is the oppression of ths 
claustrophobia dod cot Sxropean cities, the serf-able for power, tV stabbing bright 
lights, -he diabolical wars, the demord.ee and posse ed at the tail-end of an 
gumnsan industrial revolution? no well as a tradition in painting. \ 

2 ut abmve all Picasso is the expression of the. hot-house atmosphere of 
and mtronean city, its stresses and strains, its restlessness, its criticism of 
its own traditions in painting, \ y 

As to why George Keyt who has never been to an ittrope-’n city should paint 
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like Picasso, X have never ‘been s&le to make out. At tint I it—was 
copie s of tEeaaeas. Gesaano, Chirico, nr-acquo and eveu Henry Moore - 
all Siropeons, and that, it was Picasso, though. I should think heyt has 

never seen a Picasso original, to judge from his paxntings. 

"or Pic-'ego’ g printings are full of texture which reproductions can 
seldom "bring out, unless it is a uenymed print which is a recent innovation in 

art reproduction. It would ssen that Keyt has only seen reproductions. 

/ , only 

He has sodar understood/tha ’’doeign*’ of a Picasso painting which is all 

*KKSxU:vugnn»^b^ nos t reproductions bring out, and missed the "texture’*. 

i 

By not confining himself to his own yngtamusna ..S^yimisne. L ndo-Ceylonea® 
tradition Hayt is guilty of uttering artistic "fakes" which no art gallery 
in Brope that understands modem art like Colette Allendy or ".aid end 
T.efevre 'would consent to exhibit. 

hut SDOtax several of Ms drawings which arc based on Sinhalese art, 

... , . ! 

and the iamdla style of sculp vare® at Conjeevarm I find exciting. Whheh 
makes me chink new much better work Keyt would have done had he confined 
MagcIfMsBisM to purely Indian traditions ( wMoh was the advice -he 
young ‘hirojini flaidu got from an isiglish critic) and h© had hens had the 
ban of it of sensible criticism. The nnthinMng adulation that sou*© of his 
advocates afford him are destructive to tne creative artist. 

The xicasso minotaur has raised its head in Bombay too. The case 

C&/c4v*,i 

of George keyt is one, I think, that young Indian artists night profitably 

K 

keep in mind, uid critics uoo. ror without just criticism there can be 
healthy art. > 

one final point. If literature and art are to flourish in India 

, 'U~*t ,, 

their practitioners should be paid au© uasoxy for work. ,ince thhir is 

" Vi w 

little state patronage it is up to private citioans and corporations that 






are in any way connected, with the world of writing or ai-t to see that 
artist* and writers are paid adequately for their work. 

a Government official recently told me he bought photographs for 

official use, from a well-known photogr^her for Rs.5 a print. Zhis is a 
********* scandalous situation since the sane print <n Airope would have 
fetched five guineas. Bow is a photographer to carry oh with his trade 
when he realises there is a better living for Mm in selling tooth-paster 
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nr 7/HAT I LEARNED FROM rHE LONDON UNDER OROUND 

(javin M&cBryae hates Frenchmen, F±KS'-3tE±9cg^ Italians, Indians who are net 
'it. tc rule themselves, except Tambi of course since he is almost like an 
Englishman, the V/elsh, the Irish, and.many other races, Eisafifected lit®, 
his crouch "before the fireplace, his fussiness shout food, his house 
furnished from junk place in ttto|48nBoaa* his hacking jacket with leather 
■pads, member of Hjiform Club and Authors Club, _ i. . . bp_ore u is — j *- ■ 
st an Oxford man hut he was only a Lincoln man, heir to a baro*“«- m 
could not find him in Dehrett«s, we thought he v/as a fake hut 
father died he did come obviously into a lot of money, Before 
wondered where he got his money from. Married for ohe day SJsS* 
married His gentlemen of Bloomsbury. Colo, showers and hoc Key, grandfather 
hat6d titles. Einxn Find cut at end this is true. 

Met him at dinner «t Brig^iEr General Cro;u-Cooloe* s 

and Gavin introduces m tc 2* Eolborn Tube. he lives in -*ea_%ssell Street. 
Then he moves to 0a*3WyxSSx Cheyne W-ik. Zk Bus taxes lura t, 0 King swap. 

He taksx hooks pitch on XEXtmn Fustcn Line platform. Pi Horn Station. 

GiWAIF WAS THE FIRST FBIEND I HAD HI LONDON]} 

was Christmas *ve 1929 in London. 6 o’clock. I could heaf m 
iaminr up Marchmont Street in Bloomsbury uo vhe Tube Statttm. 


I 

st re 


people 

I think of 

ravin" byhiir self in Holhom Underground and think o. visiting him. Hy thoughts 
d-ring journey to Eolborn. Bus cel square station. Ken with V/eirus moru,-.cae 
g J entrance. Girls at telephone booth,. * soldier or tiro on leave 

Warm air smacks one in the face as one enters 


dates, 


at Station 

waiting for their 
station, b ' ' 

Thr curious -attititude of the English towards the Indians at the time. 

(a) Those obviously from Oxford cultivated as example of what Fnglish 

education can do. The cricketing chaps.Banditsinjhi, paeleep or Pataudi 
(h) They were not fit to rule themselves, British had given education, 

railv/ays, T'-'. rn Medicine. Abolished Hinduism, child marriage, suttee, 

(c) fit Parades Indians clapped loudest. 

(d) Two attitudes to G-handi, EAST IS FAST. 

(e) With Gavin kind of reflected glory to he seen in company of Indian. 

(f) IF Sararns, Cheyasekera, Pietis. 

THE UNDEBGEOUND. Resident doctor:-. 733* GRAMAPHONE CONCERTS. Wicker baskets 
At frist Gavin bought a penny ticket. Then reserved place. Hot meat pies, 
fruit tarts, inevitable fruit cake, tea, cocoa. 5-7 and 6 - 10. 

Billy Brown of London Town. 


It was with Bussell 1 discovered the London Undergournd, South Ken. antique 
shop. Slcan square intoxicating drinks. Piccadilly drapers and greengrocers. 
Kitchen Front Exhibitions and paintings at Charing Cross. 

Penny ha’penny fare. INDIAN SOLDHES BEACDCASTIHG FOB CEOBGF OBWELL, 

Henry Moore busy in the tubes. 

Meet Henry’s Shelter Sketchbook. 

Th^t v/as the way I saw it. A few months later Henry Moore showed me 
his SHFLTEB SKETCH )BCOK. There the the figures were not peculiarly English 
but Universal!sed figures. Ore nr v especially fascinated me. The sea of 
sleep 1 ac re in a. universal ocean the tips of bfcllov/s were the fcinllar 
heads xf in grey monochrome of humrnity. ’’Let me publi sh it I said and 
wrote ir the Blurb. Tide we belive is "the most important document produced 
by an English artist in wartime." 





